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Ba CANNOT pretend to say what 
occurred upon the r4th of 
April last at No. 17, Badderly 
i Gardens. Put down in black 

and white, my surmise might 
seem too crude, too grotesque, 
for serious consideration. And yet that 
something did occur, and that it was of a 
nature which will leave its mark upon every 
one of us for the rest of our lives, is as 
certain as the unanimous testimony of five 
witnesses can make it. I will not enter into 
any argument or speculation. I will only 
give a plain statement, which will be sub- 
mitted to John Moir, Harvey Deacon, and 
Mrs. Delamere, and withheld from publica- 
tion unless they are prepared to corroborate 
every detail. I cannot obtain the sanction 
of Paul Le Duc, for he appears to have left 
the country. 

It was John Moir (the well-known senior 
partner of Moir, Moir, and Sanderson) who 
had originally turned our attention to occult 
subjects. He had, like many very hard and 
practical men of business, 2 mystic side to 
his nature, which had led him to the exami- 
nation, and eventually to the acceptance, of 
those elusive phenomena which are grouped 
together with much that is foolish, and much 
that is fraudulent, under the common head- 
ing of spiritualism. His researches, which 
had begun with an open mind, ended un- 
happily in dogma, and“he became as positive 
and fanatical as ‘any other bigot. He repre- 
sented in our little group the body of men 
who have turned these singular phenomena 
into a new religion. 

Mrs. Delamere, our medium, was his sister, 
the wife of Delamere, the rising sculptor. 
Our experience had shown us that to work 
on these subjects without a medium was as 
futile as for an astronomer to make observa- 
tions without a telescope. On the other 
hand, the introduction of a paid medium was 
hateful to all of us. Was it not obvious that 
he or she would feel bound to return some 


result for money received, and that the temp- 
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tation to fraud would be an overpowering one? 
No phenomena could be relied upon which 
were produced at a guinea an hour. But, for- 
tunately, Moir had discovered that his sister 


‘was mediumistic—in other words, that she 


was a battery of that animal magnetic force 
which is the only form of energy which is 
subtle enough to be acted upon from the 
spiritual plane as well as from our own 
material one. Of course, when I say this, 
I do not mean to beg the question ; but I am 
simply indicating the theories upon which we 
were ourselves, rightly or wrongly, explaining 
what we saw. The lady came, not altogether 
with the approval of her husband, and though 
she never gave indications of any very great 
psychic force, we were able, at least, to ob- 
tain those usual phenomena of message- 
tilting which are at the same time so puerile 
and so inexplicable. Every Sunday evening 
we met in Harvey Deacon’s studio at Bad- 
derly Gardens, the next house to the corner 
of Merton Park Road. 

Harvey Deacon’s imaginative work in art 
would prepare anyone to find that he was an 
ardent lover of everything which was outré 
and sensational. A certain picturesqueness 
in the study of the occult had been the 
quality which had originally attracted him to 
it, but his attention was speedily arrested by 
some of those phenomena to which I have 
referred, and he was coming rapidly to 
the conclusion that what he had looked upon 
as an amusing romance and an after-dinner 
entertainment was really a very formid- 
able reality. He is a man with a remarkably 
clear and logical brain—a true descendant of 
his ancestor, the well-known Scotch professor 
—and he represented in our small circle the 
critical element, the man who has no pre- 
judices, is prepared to follow facts as far as 
he can see them, and refuses to theorize in 
advance of his data. His caution annoyed 
Moir as much as the latter’s robust faith 
amused Deacon, but each in his own way 
was equally keen upon the matter. 

And I? What am I to say that I repre- 
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sented? I was not the devotee. I was not 
the scientific critic. Perhaps the best that 
I can claim for myself is that I was the 
dilettante man about town, anxious to be in 
the swim of every fresh movement, thankful 
for any new sensation which would take me 
out of myself and open up fresh possibilities 
of existence. I am not an enthusiast myself, 
but I like the company of those who are. 
Moir’s talk, which made me feel as if we had 
a private pass-key through the door of death, 
filled me with a vague contentment. The 
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I am about to put upon record took place. I 
was the first of the men to arrive at the 
studio, but Mrs. Delamere was already there, 
having had afternoon tea with Mrs. Harvey 
Deacon. The two ladies and Deacon him- 
self were standing in front of an unfinished 
picture of his upon the easel. I am not an 
expert in art, and I have never professed 
to understand what Harvey Deacon meant 
by his pictures; but I could see in this 
instance that it was all very clever and 
imaginative, fairies and animals and alle- 





“ THE LADIES WERE LOUD IN THEIR PRAISES. 


soothing atmosphere of the séance with the 
darkened lights was delightful to me. Ina 
word, the thing amused me, and so I was there. 

It was, as I have said, upon the r4th of 
April last that the very singular event which 


gorical figures of all sorts. The ladies were 
loud in their praises, and indeed the colour 
effect was a remarkable one. 

“What do you think of it, Markham?” he 


asked, 














PLAYING 
“Well, it’s above me,” said I. “These 
beasts—what are they?” 

“ Mythical monsters, imaginary creatures, 
heraldic emblems—a sort of weird, bizarre 
procession of them.” 

“With a white horse in front !” 

“Tt’s not a horse,” said he, rather testily— 
which was surprising, for he was a very good- 
humoured fellow as a rule, and hardly ever 
took himself seriously. 

“ What is it, then?” 

“Can’t you see the hornin front? It’sa 
unicorn. I told you they were heraldic 
beasts. Can’t you recognise one ? ” 

“ Very sorry, Dea- 
con,” said I, for he 
really seemed to be 
annoyed. 

He laughed at his 
own irritation. 

“Excuse me, 
Markham !” said he ; 
“the fact is that I 
have had an awfu’ 
job over the beast 
All day I have bee: 
painting him in an 
painting him out, and 
trying to imagine 
what a real live, ramp 
ing unicorn would 
look like. At last | 
gotshim, as I hoped 
so when you failed 
to recognise it, it took 
me on the raw.” 

“Why, of course 
it’s a unicorn,” said I, 
for he was evidently 
depressed at my ob- 
tuseness. “I can see 
the horn quite plainly, 
but I never saw a 
unicorn except beside 
the Royal Arms, and so I never 
thought of the creature. And 
these others are griffins and cocka- 
trices, and dragons of sorts ?” 

“Ves, I had no difficulty with 
them. It was the unicorn which 
bothered me. However, there’s an end of 
it until to-morrow.” He turned the picture 
round upon the easel, and we all chatted 
about other subjects. 

Moir was late that evening, and when he 
did arrive he brought with him, rather to 
our surprise, a small, stout Frenchman, 
whom he introduced as Monsieur Paul Le 
Duc. I say to our surprise, for we held a 
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MONSIEUR PAUL LE DUC. 
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theory that any intrusion into our spiritual 
circle deranged the conditions, and introduced 
an element of suspicion. We knew that we 
could trust each other, but all our results 
were vitiated by the presence of an outsider. 
However, Moir soon reconciled us to the 
innovation. Monsieur Paul Le Duc was a 
famous student of occultism, a seer, a 
medium, and a mystic. He was travelling 
in England with a letter of introduction to 
Moir from the President of the Parisian 
brothers of the Rosy Cross. What more 
natural than that he should bring him to our 
little séance, or that we should feel honoured 
by his presence ? 

He was, as I have 
said, a small, stout 
man, undistinguished 
in appearance, with a 
broad, smooth, clean- 
shaven face, remark- 
able only for a pair of 
large, brown, velvety 
eyes, staring vaguely 
out in front of him. 

\ He was well dressed, 
with the manners of 
a gentleman, and his 
curious little turns of 
English speech set 
the ladies smiling. 
Mrs. Deacon had a 
prejudice against our 
researches and _ left 
the room, upon which 
we lowered the lights, 
as was our custom, 
and drew up our 
chairs to the square 
mahogany table 
which stood in the 
centre of the studio. 
The light was sub- 
dued, but sufficient 
to allow us to see 
each other quite 
plainly. I remember 
that I could even 
observe the curious, 
podgy little square- 
topped hands which the Frenchman laid 
upon the table. 

“What a fun!” said he. “It is many 
years since I have sat in this fashion, and it 
is to me amusing. Madame is medium. 
Does madame make the trance ? ” 

“Well, hardly that,” said Mrs. Delamere. 
“But I am always conscious of extreme 
sleepiness,” 
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“Tt is the first stage. Then you encourage 
it, and there comes the trance. When the 
trance comes, then out jumps your little 
spirit and in jumps another little spirit, and 
so you have direct talking or writing. You 
leave your machine to be worked by another. 


Hein? But what have unicorns to do 
with it?” 
Harvey Deacon started in his chair. The 


Frenchman was moving his head slowly 
round and staring into the shadows which 
draped the walls. 

“What a fun!” said he. “ Always unicorns. 
Who has been thinking so hard upon a subject 
so bizarre?” 

“This is wonderful ! ” 
have been trying to paint one all day. 
how could you know it ?” 

“You have been thinking of them in this 
room. 

“ Certainly.” 

“But thoughts are things, my friend. 
When you imagine a thing you make a 
thing. You did not know it, tein? But 
I can see your unicorns because it is not 
only with my eye that I can see.” 

“ Do you mean to say that I create a thing 
which has never existed by merely thinking 
of it?” 

“ But certainly. It is the fact which lies 
under all other facts. That is why an evil 
thought is also a danger.” 

“They are, I suppose, upon the astral 
plane?” said Moir. 

“ Ah, well, these are but words, my friends. 
They are there—somewhere—everywhere— 
I cannot tell myself. I see them. I could 
not touch them.” 

“You could not make ws see them.” 

“It is to materialize them. Hold! It is 
an experiment. But the power is wanting. 
Let us see what power we have, and then 
arrange what we shall do. May I place you 
as I should wish?” 

“You evidently know a great deal more 
about it than we do,” said Harvey Deacon ; 
“I wish that you would take complete 
control.” 

“It may be that the conditions are not 
good. But we will try what we can do. 
Madame will sit where she is, I next, and 
this gentleman beside me. Meester Moir 
will sit next to madame, because it is well 
to have blacks and blondes in turn. So! 
And now with your permission I will turn 
the lights all out.” 

“What is the advantage of the dark?” I 
asked. 

“ Because the force with which we deal is 


cried Deacon. “I 
But 
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a vibration of ether and so also is light. We 
have the wires all for ourselves now—Aein ? 
You will not be frightened in the darkness, 
madame? What a fun is such a séance !” 

At first the darkness appeared to be 
absolutely pitchy, but in a few minutes our 
eyes became so far accustomed to it that we 
could just make out each other’s presence 
very dimly and vaguely, it is true. I could 
see nothing else in the room—only the black 
loom of the motionless figures. We were all 
taking the matter much more seriously than 
we had ever done before. 

“You will place your hands in front. It 
is hopeless that we touch, since we are so 
few round so large a table. You will com- 
pose yourself, madame, and if sleep should 
come to you you will not fight against it. 
And now we sit in silence and we. expect 
——hein?” 

So we sat in silence and expected, staring 
out into the blackness in front of us. A 
clock ticked in the passage. A dog barked 
intermittently far way. Once or twice a cab 
rattled past in the street, and the gleam of 
its lamps through the chink in the curtains 
was a cheerful break in that gloomy vigil. I 
felt those physical symptoms with which 
previous séances had made me familiar—the 
coldness of the feet, the tingling in the 
hands, the glow of the palms, the feeling 
of a cold wind upon the back. Strange 
little shooting pains came in my forearms, 
especially as it seemed to me in my left one, 
which was nearest to our visitor—due no 
doubt to disturbance of the vascular system, 
but worthy of some attention all the same. 
At the same time I was conscious of a 
strained feeling of expectancy which was 
almost painful. From the rigid, absolute 
silence of my companions I gathered that 
their nerves were as tense as my own. 

And then suddenly a sound came out of 
the darkness —a low, sibilant sound, the 
quick, thin breathing of a woman. Quicker 
and thinner yet it came, as between clenched 
teeth, to end in a loud gasp with a dull rustle 
of cloth. 

“What's that? Is all right?” someone 
asked in the darkness. 

“Yes, all is right,” said the Frenchman. 
“Tt is madame. She is in her trance. Now, 
gentlemen, if you will wait quiet you will see 
something I think which will interest you 
much.” 

Still the ticking in the hall. Still the 
breathing, deeper and fuller now, from the 
medium. Still the occasional flash, more 


welcome than ever, of the passing lights of 
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the hansoms. What a gap we were bridging, 
the half-raised veil of the eternal on one side 
and the cabs of London on the other. The 
table was throbbing with a mighty pulse. It 
swayed steadily, rhythmically, with an easy 
swooping, scooping motion under our fingers. 
Sharp little raps and cracks came from its 
substance, file-firing, volley-firing, the sounds 
of a fagot burning briskly on a frosty night. 

“ There is much power,” said the French- 
man. “See it on the table!” 


WITH FIRE. 
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“ Shall we call the alphabet?” asked Moir. 

“But no—for we can do much better,” 
said our visitor. “It is but a clumsy thing 
to tilt the table for every letter of the 
alphabet, and with such a medium as madame 
we should do better than that.” 

“ Yes, you will do better,” said a voice. 

“Who was that? Who spoke? Was that 
you, Markham ?” 

“No, I did not speak.” 

“Tt was madame who spoke.” 





“ © THERE IS MUCH POWER,’ SAID THE FRENCHMAN.” 


I had thought that it was some delusion of 
my own, but all could see it now. There was 
a greenish-yellow phosphorescent light—or I 
should say a luminous vapour rather than a 
light—which lay over the surface of the table. 
It rolled and wreathed and undulated in dim 
glimmering folds, turning and swirling like 
clouds of smoke. I could see the white, 
square-ended hands of the French medium 
in this baleful light. 

“What afun!”hecried. “ It is splendid !” 


“ But it was not her voice.” 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Delamere ? ” 

“Tt is not the medium, but it is the power 
which uses the organs of the medium,” said 
the strange, deep voice. 

“Where is Mrs. Delamere ? 
hurt her, I trust.” 

“The medium is happy in another plane 
of existence. She has taken my place, as I 
have taken hers.” 

“Who are you?” 


It will noy 
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“Tt cannot matter to you wholam. I 
am one who has lived as you are living, and 
who has died as you will die.” 

We heard the creak and grate of a cab 
pulling up next door. There was an argu- 
ment about the fare, and the cabman 
grumbled hoarsely down the street. The 
green-yellow cloud still swirled faintly over 
the table, dull elsewhere, but glowing into a 
dim luminosity in the direction of the 
medium. It seemed to be piling itself up in 
front of her. A sense of fear and cold struck 
into my heart. It seemed to me that lightly 
and flippantly we had approached the most 
real and august of sacraments, that com- 
munion with the dead of which the fathers 
of the Church had spoken. 

“Don’t you think we are going too far? 
Should we not break up the séance?” I 
cried. 

But the others were all earnest to see the 
end of it. They laughed at my scruples. 

“All powers are made for use,” said 
Harvey Deacon. “If we can do this, we 
should do this. Every new departure of 
knowledge has been called unlawful in its 
inception. It is right and proper that we 
should inquire into the nature of death.” 

“Tt is night and proper,” said the voice. 


“There, what more could you ask ?” cried 


Moir, who was much excited. ‘“ Let us have 
atest. Will you give us a test that you are 
really there ?” 

“What test do you demand ?” 

“Well, now—I have some coins in my 
pocket. Will you tell me how many ?” 

“We come back in the hope of teaching 
and of elevating, and not to guess childish 
riddles.” 

“Ha, ha, Meester Moir, you catch it that 
time,” cried the Frenchman. “But surely 
that is very good sense what the Control is 
saying.” 

“Itisa religion, not a game,” said the cold, 
hard voice. 

“ Exactly 
cried Moir. 
have asked a foolish question. 
tell me who you are ?” 

“What does it matter?” 

“ Have you been a spirit long?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How long?” 

“We cannot reckon time as you do. 
conditions are different.” 

“ Are you happy?” 

ore.” 

“You would not wish to come back to 
life ?” 


the very view I take of it,” 
“T am sure I am very sorry if I 
You will not 


Our 
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“ No—certainly not.” 

“ Are you busy ?” 

“We could not be happy if we were not 
busy.” 

“What do you do?” 

“T have said that 
entirely different.” 

“Can you give us no idea of your work?” 

“ We labour for our own improvement and 
for the advancement of others.” 

“ Do you like coming here to-night ?” 

“T am glad to come, if I can do any good 
by coming.” 

“ Then to do good is your object? ” 

“It is the object of all life on every plane.” 

“You see, Markham, that should answer 
your scruples.” 

It did, for my doubts had passed and only 
interest remained. 

“ Have you pain in your life?” I asked. 

“No, pain is a thing of the body.” 

“Have you mental pain ?” 

“Yes, one may always be sad or anxious.” 

“ Do you meet the friends whom you have 
known on earth ?” 

“Some of them.” 

“Why only some of them ?” 

“ Only those who are sympathetic.’ 

“ Do husbands meet wives?” 

“Those who nave truly loved.” 

“ And the others ?” 

“ They are nothing to each other.” 

“There must be a spiritual connection ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Ts what we are doing right ?” 

“Tf done in the right spirit.” 

“ What is the wrong spirit ?” 

“ Curiosity and levity.” 

“May harm come of that ?” 

“Very serious harm.” 

“What sort of harm?” 

“You may call up forces over which you 
have no control.” 

“ Evil forces ?” 

“ Undeveloped forces.” 

“You say they are dangerous. 
to body or mind?” 

“ Sometimes to both.” 

There was a pause, and the blackness 
seemed to grow blacker still, while the 
yellow-green fog swirled and smoked upon 
the table. 

“Any questions you would like to ask, 
Moir?” said Harvey Deacon. 

“Only this—do you pray in your world?” 

“One should pray in every world.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Because it is the acknowledgment of 
forces outside ourselves.” 


the conditions are 


Dangerous 
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“What religion do you hold over there ?” 
“ We differ exactly as you do.” 

* You have no certain knowledge ?” 

* We have only faith.” 

“These questions of religion,” said the 
Frenchman, “they are of interest to you 
serious English people, but they are not so 
much fun. It seems to me that with this 
power here we might be able to have some 
great experience—/ein ? Something of which 
we could talk.” 

“But nothing could be more interesting 
than this,” said Moir. 

“ Well, if you think so, that is very well,” 
the Frenchman answered, peevishly. “ For 
my part,.it seems to me that I have heard 
all this before, and that to-night I should 
weesh to try some experiment with all this 
force which is given to us. But if you have 
other questions, then ask them, and when 
you are finish we can try some- 
thing more.” 

But the spell was broken. 
We asked and asked, but the 
medium sat silent in her chair. 
Only her deep, regular breath- 
ing showed that she was there. 
The mist still swirled upon the 
table. 

“You 
harmony. 
answer.” 

** But we have learned already 
all that she can tell — hein ? 
For my part I wish to see 
something that I have never 
seen before.” 

“What then ?” 

“You will let me try ?” 

“What would you do?” 


have disturbed the 
She will not 


“T have said to you that 
thoughts are things. Now I 


wish to prove it to you, and to 
show you that which is only a 
thought. Yes, yes, I can do it 
and you will see. Now I ask 
you only to sit still and say 
nothing, and keep ever your 
hands quiet upon the table.” 

The room was blacker and 
more silent than ever. ‘The 
same feeling of apprehension 
which had lain heavily upon 
me at the beginning of the 
séance was back at my heart 
once more. The roots of my 
hair were tingling. 

“It is working! It is work- 
ing!” cried the Frenchman, 
Vol. xix.—32 
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and there was a crack in his voice as he 
spoke which told me that he also was strung 
to his tightest. 

The luminous fog drifted slowly off the 
table, and wavered and flickered across the 
room. ‘There in the farther and darkest 
corner it gathered and glowed, hardening 
down into a shining core——a strange, shifty, 
luminous, and yet non-illuminating patch of 
radiance, bright itself and yet throwing no 
rays into the darkness. It had changed 
from a greenish-yellow to a dusky sullen red. 
Then round this centre there coiled a dark, 
smoky substance, thickening, hardening, 
growing denser and blacker. And then the 
light went out, smothered in that which had 
grown round it. 

“Tt has gone.” 

“* Hush—there’s something in the room.” 

We heard it in the corner where the light 








‘ THERE WERE TWO STRANGE EYES GLOWING AT Us.” 
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had been, something which breathed deeply 
and fidgeted in the darkness. 

“What is it? Le Duc, what 
done?” 

“It is all right. 
The Frenchman’s 
agitation. 

“Good heavens, 


have you 


will come.” 
treble with 


No harm 
voice was 


Moir, there’s a large 
animal in the room. Here it is, close by 
my chair! Go away! Go away!” 

It was Harvey Deacon’s voice, and then 
came the sound of a blow upon some hard 
object. And then And then 
how can I tell you what happened then ? 

Some huge thing hurtled against us in 
the darkness, rearing, stamping, smashing, 
springing, snorting. ‘The table was splintered. 
We were scattered in every direction. It 
clattered and scrambled amongst us, rushing 
with horrible energy from one corner of the 
room to another. We were all screaming 
with fear, grovelling upon our hands and 
knees to get away from it. Something trod 
upon my left hand, and I felt the bones 
splinter under the weight. 

“A light! A light!” someone yelled. 

“* Moir, you have matches, matches !” 

“No, I have none. Deacon, where are 
the matches ? For God’s sake, the matches !” 

“TI can’t find them. Here, you French- 
man, stop it!” 

“Tt is beyond me. Oh, 
cannot stop it. The door! 
door ?” 

My hand, by good luck, lit upon the 
handle as I groped about in the darkness. 
The hard-breathing, snorting, rushing creature 
tore past me and butted with a fearful crash 
against the oaken partition. The instant 
that it had passed I turned the handle, and 
next moment we were all outside and the 
door shut behind us. From within came a 
horrible crashing and rending and stamp 
ing. 

“What is it? 
is it?” 

“A 
opened. 

“We must fetch her out. Come on, 
Markham; the longer we wait the less we 
shall like it,” 

He flung open the door and we rushed in. 
She was there on the ground amidst the 
splinters of her chair. We seized her and 
dragged her swiftly out, and as we gained 
the door I looked over my shoulder into 
the darkness. There were two strange eyes 
glowing at us, a rattle of hoofs, and I had 
just time to slam the door when there came 


mon Dieu, I 
Where is the 


In Heaven’s name, what 


horse. I 


saw it when the door 
But Mrs. Delamere———? ” 
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a crash upon it which split it from top to 
bottom. 

“It’s coming through ! 

“Run, run for your lives!” 
Frenchman. 

Another crash, and something shot through 
the riven door. It was a long white spike, 
gleaming in the lamplight. For a moment it 
shone before us, and then with a snap it 
disappeared again. 

“Quick! Quick! This way!” 
Deacon shouted. “Carry her in! 
Quick !” 

We had taken refuge in the dining-room, 
and shut the heavy oak door. We laid the 
senseless woman upon the sofa, and as we 
did so, Moir, the hard man of business, 
drooped and fainted across the hearthrug. 
Harvey Deacon was as white as a corpse, 
jerking and twitching like an epileptic. With 
a crash we heard the studio door fly to 
pieces, and the snorting and stamping were 
in the passage, up and down, up and down, 
shaking the house with their fury. The 
Frenchman had sunk his face on his hands, 
and sobbed like a frightened child. 

“What shall we do?” I shook him 
roughly by the shoulder. “Is a gun any 
use ?” 

“ No, no. 
will end.” 

“You might 
unspeakable fool 
ments.” 

“T did not know. How could I tell that it 
would be frightened ?_ It is mad with terror. 
It was his fault. He struck it.” 

Harvey Deacon sprang up. “ Good 
heavens !” he cried. 

A terrible scream sounded through the 
house. 

“It’s my wife! Here, I’m going out. If 
it’s the Evil One himself I am going out !” 

He had thrown open the door and rushed 
out into the passage. At the end of it, at 
the foot of the stairs, Mrs. Deacon was lying 
senseless, struck down by the sight which 
she had seen. But there was nothing else. 
With eyes of horror we looked about us, 
but all was perfectly quiet and still. I ap- 
proached the black square of the studio 
door, expecting with every slow step that 
some atrocious shape would hurl itself out 
of it. But nothing came, and all was silent 
inside the room. Peeping and peering, our 
hearts in our mouths, we came to the very 
threshold, and stared into the darkness. 
There was still no sound, but in one direc- 
tion there was also no darkness. A luminous, 


eh) 


It’s coming ! 


cried the 


Harvey 
Here ! 


The power will pass. Then it 


have killed us all — you 
with your infernal experi- 
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glowing cloud, with an incandescent centre, 
hovered in the corner of the room. Slowly 
it dimmed and faded, growing thinner and 
fainter, until at last the same dense, velvety 
blackness filled the whole studio. And with 


the last flickering gleam of that baleful light 
the Frenchman broke into a shout of joy. 

“What a fun!” he cried. “No one is hurt, 
and only the door broken, and the ladies 
frightened. But, my friends, we have done 
what has never been done before.” 

“ And as far as I can help it,” said Harvey 
Deacon, “it will certainly never be done 
again.” 

And that was what befell upon the 14th of 
April last at No. 17, Badderly Gardens. I 


WITH FIRE. 
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began by saying that it would seem too 
grotesque to dogmatize as to what it was 
which actually did occur; but I give my im- 
pressions, our impressions (since they are 
corroborated by Harvey Deacon and John 
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Moir), for what they are worth. You may if it 
pleases you imagine that we were the victims 
of an elaborate and extraordinary hoax. Or 
you may think with us that we underwent a 
very real and a very terrible experience. Or 
perhaps you may know more than we do of 
such occult matters, and can inform us of 


some similar occurrence. In this latter case 
a letter to William Markham, 146m, The 
Albany, would help to throw a light upon 
that which is very dark to us. 














The Flags of Our Forces at the Front. 


By CHRISTABEL OSBORN. 


Sq) HE depth and passion of the 
patriotic enthusiasm with which 
the whole English people have 
been fired have been in them- 
selves some compensation for 
the bitterness of victory de- 

ferred. It is long since any serious warning 
has been given to the nation that the glorious 
record of the past could only be preserved 
through struggle and sacrifice ; and while 
our troops in South Africa are facing the 
enemy, perhaps no better occupation could 
be found than to recall the stories of some 
of their hard-fought fights of earlier days. 
The colours of a regiment! A simple 
phrase, but what a wealth of glorious meaning 
is bound up in those few words! Only a bit 


of embroidered silk, and yet the very soul of 


the regiment, the symbol of its honour, the 
record of its triumphs, to preserve which life 
is counted a worthless thing! Who is there 
whose heart has 
not been moved 
and fired as he 
looks at the 
tattered and 
war-worn colours 
which so often 
hang in our 
cathedrals and 
churches; by 
the memories 
they recall of 
glorious deeds 
and heroic 
self-sacrifice ? 
The rich crim- 
son damask that 
marks the 
cavalry standard, 
the embroidered 
roll of battles 
in which the 
regiment won 
an honoured 
name, the 
badges and 
mottoes that re- 
call its history, 
have alike faded 
into one general 
dimness, but still 
the tattered relics 
remain, sacred 
memorials of 
war, the symbols 


STANDARDS AND TRUMPET BANNERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY. 


From a Photograph. 


of a courage and heroism that go far to 
redeem its savagery and barbarism. There 
must, indeed, be few who have not felt ‘the 
“stir of fellowship,” alike in victory and 
defeat, with those who shed their blood to 
bring the colours home in honour from 
many distant battlefields; but too often those 
hard-fought fights have become mere names 
to us ; the faded letters do but shadow forth 
a past which we neither know nor love, and 
we forget to claim our share in the glorious 
records of our Army. 

Of all cavalry standards, the most magni- 
ficent in appearance are those which are 
borne by the Household Cavalry, the 1st and 
2nd Life Guards and the Royal Horse 
Guards. Detachments of these regiments are 
at the time of writing at the front with 


Colonel Neal in command, under General 
French. 
explain, cavalry standards 


For some reason not very easy to 
have never held 
such an honour- 
able position as 
infantry colours. 
They were not 
consecrated, 
and new ones 
were usually 
taken into use 
without any 
solemn cere- 
mony of pre- 
sentation. No 
cavalry standards 
were carried 
at the Battle 
of Waterloo, 
and some years 
later, in 1834, 
Hussars and 
Lancers discon- 
tinued using 
them. In 1858 
a regulation was 
made that all 
standards 
should be crim- 
son, and _ that 
only one should 
be borne by 
each regiment. 
To this rule, 
however, the 
Household 
Cavalry are an 
exception. 
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Each regiment has a Queen’s standard and 
three regimental standards, or one for each 
squadron, all of crimson silk damask. The 
Queen’s standard bears the Royal Arms, and 
the regimental standard the Union badge of 
the Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock on one stalk, 
and the roll of distinctions is embroidered 
on both. On the trumpet and kettledrum 
banners it is interesting to note the two 
angels or winged Cupids supporting the 
Crown, one on each side. They appeared 
on the standards as well in the days of 
James II., and formed part of the Royal 
Arms of France 
occasionally 
adopted by the 
Stuarts. 
The Life 
Guards and 
Horse Guards 
are amongst the 
oldest corps in 
the service, their 
formation dating 
back, like that 
of the Grenadier 
Guards and the 
Coldstreams, to 
1660. They 
served with dis- 
tinction in Marl- 
borough’s_ wars, 
and nearly a 
century later 
were maintain 
ing their old 
reputation in 
the prolonged 
Peninsular 
struggle. At 
Waterloo, the 
three regiments, 
under Lord 
Edward Somer- 
set, were posted 
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and guidons, or swallow-tailed pennons, by 
Dragoons. Both bear in the centre the title 
or badge of the regiment, surrounded by the 
Union wreath of the Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock. The records of many of the regi- 
ments of Dragoon Guards date back to the 
days of the Revolution. 

The famous Union Brigade, which has 
made itself a name in many a gallant charge, 
is composed of the three regiments of 
Dragoons, the Royals, the Scots Greys, 
and the Inniskillings. There are no 
prouder or more honoured mottoes in 





at Mont St. 
Gean, and their 
gallantry in re- 
pulsing the charges of the French Cuirassiers 
won them a special meed of praise from the 
Iron Duke himself. At the close of the 
battle, indeed, they were so reduced in 
numbers as to form but a single squadron, 
but they, nevertheless, joined in the general 
advance. The bugle with which the decisive 
charge was sounded is still preserved. Each 
regiment possesses a pair of silver kettle- 
drums presented. by King William my 
Standards are carried by Dragoon Guards 


GUIDON AND TRUMPET BANNERS OF ROYAL SCOTS GREYS. 
From a Photo. by Wyrall & Son, Aldershot. 


the British Army than those of the Scots 
Greys—attached to General French’s Divi- 
sion. They carry on_ their guidon : 
“Second to None” and “Nemo me 
impune lacessit,” and well has the regiment 
proved its right to bear them. In the 
mighty battles of Marlborough’s wars their 
service commenced, and at Ramillies they 
charged through the French Cuirassiers 
and captured in triumph the famous white 
standard of the Régiment du Roi. At 
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Waterloo the united charge of the It was the Grenadier Guards who formed 
Scots Greys and the g2nd High- Maitland’s Brigade at Waterloo, and it was 
landers, and their overthrow of from their overthrow of the French Grena- 
dier Guards at that 

battle that they 

gained their name, 

and henceforth car- 

ried on their colours 

a grenade beneath the 

badge. A pair of the 

colours so honourably 

carried by a battalion 

of this regiment at 

Waterloo are now 

hanging in the chapel 

of Wellington Bar 

racks. Nearly forty 

years later the Guards 

showed that their 

mettle was in no way 

altered during the 

long fight at Inker- 

man against over 

whelming odds, and 

are still maintaining 

REGIMENTAL COLOURS IST BATTALION GRENADIER GUARDS. , the gallant tradition 
wae @ Piate. by Gangs Ham, Rintnt of their regiment on 

D’Erlon’s column, was the South African veldt. An additional 


one of the turning ; distinction of the Grenadier Guards is the 


points of the battle. 
Infantry regiments 
have each a pair of 
colours. Under Eliza 
beth each company 
had a colour of its own, 
and retained it even 
after several companies 
had been united into a 
regiment. ‘Then’ came 
in the custom of draw- 
ing up regiments in 
three divisions, a body 
of pikemen in the 
centre, flanked on 
either side by musket 
eers ; and the number 
of colours was accord- 
ingly reduced to three. 
Under Queen Anne 
the pikemen and the 
third colour disap- 
peared together. At 
the present time the 
Royal West Surrey 
Regiment (2nd Foot) 
still possesses a third 
colour, sea-green, like 
the ancient facings of 


possession of a State colour, bearing the 


the corps. STATE COLOUR IST BATTALION GRENADIER GUARDS. 
I _ From a Phote. by George Newnes, Limited. 
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tion. Other names of honour have 
been added since then, notably Delhi, 
recalling the heroic storming of the 
Cashmere Gate, a deed of daring 
perhaps never surpassed in war. 
Side by side with the colours of 
the 52nd hang those of the 66th 
(2nd Battalion Berkshire Regiment), 
serving with General Gatacre, and 
taking part in his famous night 
march which ended so disastrously. 
Their colours bear the record of 
many hard-fought fights, above all, 
Albuhera, in memory of the fiercest 
and most sanguinary of all the Pen- 
insular battles. There the King’s 
Colour of the Buffs (3rd Foot) was 
only saved by the heroism of Lieu- 
tenant Latham, who snatched it 
when the ensign was taken prisoner, 
aud, though wounded and trampled 
on, managed to conceal it underneath 
him, until the advance of the Fusilier 
THE BUFF COLOURS 2ND BATTALION OXFORDSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY. Brigade drove back the enemy. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Limited There, too, the 57th (18th Battalion 
Middlesex Regiment) won their nick- 
Royal cipher, reversed and interlaced, a name of the “ Die-hards.” ‘Their Colonel, 
colour which was first presented to them by Inglis, who was leading the advance, was 
William IV. The 1st Battalion, Windsor, wounded, but refusing to be carried to the 
the 2nd Battalion, Wellington Barracks, 
and the 3rd Battalion form part of the 
Guards’ Brigade under Colville with 
Methuen. Their gallant conduct in the 
battles along Kimberley Road is well 
known. 
The buff colours, so often carried to 
victory by the famous 52nd (2nd Bat- 
talion Oxfordshire Light Infantry, now 
stationed at Ferozepore, Punjab; whilst 
the 1st Battalion is in South Africa, in 
General Kelly-Kenny’s Division), the 
“regiment never surpassed in war since 
arms were first borne by men,” have now 
become white. One of the old colours, 
with its long roll of honours, still hangs 
in the banqueting-room at Whitehall, 
now the home of the United Service 
Institution. What deeds of daring are 
recalled by every name! Ciudad Rodrigo, 
where the 52nd and the 43rd furnished 
the storming party, and the forlorn hope; 
Waterloo, where the 52nd drove back the 
far-famed Imperial Guard, under the 
vreat Ney himself, with such success that 
is the Prussians advanced in pursuit 
their bands played the National Anthem 
in compliment to the troops, and a 
Prussian officer rode forward and em- PORTION OF THE COLOURS OF IST BATTALION MIDDLESEX 


| Res . . . . REGIMENT. 
raced the colours in token of his admira From a Photo. by Albert Coe, Norwich, 
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rear, he maintained his position in front of the 
colours, calling to the men to “ Die hard.” 
They obeyed his command. When the fatal hill 
was won one officer and sixty-eight men were 
left unwounded to gather round the shattered 
remnants of the King’s Colour, which had 
been riddled by more than thirty balls. The 
memory of such a deed of valour has served 
as an inspiration to the regiment in other 
hard struggles, and at Inkerman Captain 
Stanley rallied his men with the words: 
“ Die-hards, remember Albuhera.” 

The wild hills and dangerous passes 
of Afghanistan have seen many heroic 
struggles. During the disastrous retreat from 
Cabul in 1842, of which only Dr. Brydon 
arrived to tell the tale at Jellalabad, out of 
682 men of the 
44th (1st Bat- : 
talion Essex 
Regiment, now 
with Gatacre in South 
Africa) at Cabul on 
October 1st, but fifty 
survived, wounded 
and prisoners. The 


retreat began in Jan- 
uary, and almost im- 
mediately the attack 


commenced, the army 
marching harassed by 
the incessant fire of 
the Ghilzais. At Jag- 
dallak a determined 
attempt was made to 
beat off the enemy, 
when the 44th lost 
200 men. At Gan- 
damuk the last stand 
was made. Ona little 
hill the survivors of 
the 44th, some 
seventy-five in num- 
ber, yet held out 
against an overwhelming force of Afghans 
for two hours, till their ammunition was 
expended. Lieutenant Soutar was one of 
the few who escaped death. He had 
wrapped the regimental colour round his 
body, and being struck down in the fight, 
the colour was exposed to view. It was 
thought by the Afghans to indicate high 
rank, and he was carried off a prisoner. He 
was able to retain the colour, and when the 
avenging force arrived it was brought .back 
to India, where it was carried for some time 
by a newly-recruited 44th, and was finally 
placed in the Church of Alverstoke, Hants, 
over a monument erected to the officers and 


From a) 


REGIMENTAL COLOURS OF IST BATTALION SOUTH LANCASHIRE 
REGIMENT. 


men who fell in that fatal campaign. The 
Queen’s colour was intrusted to Sergeant 
Carey, but he was killed, and in the con- 
fusion of a night march the colour was lost. 

It was not the first time that the 44th 

had fought well in an unequal battle. In the 
Peninsular they received the nickname of the 
“ Little Fighting Fours,” and on the retreat 
from Burgos they formed the rear-guard and 
were reduced to forty-two men of all ranks 
fit for duty. It was on this occasion a 
sergeant of the regiment came to an officer 
and said: “ Sir, the mules and camp-kettles 
are lost, but as I am the only man of the 
company left, it is not of much con- 
sequence.” 

At Quatre Bras the regiment was attacked 
by a force of 
lancers in the 
rear, when 
already en- 

gaged in front. Not 
having time to form 
square, the rear rank 
faced round and suc- 
ceeded in beating off 
the enemy. Some of 
the French _lancers 
made a dash for the 
colours and wounded 
the ensign in the eye, 
but he retained his 
hold. A lancer, how- 
ever, succeeded in 
bearing off a piece of 
the silk, but was shot 
down before he could 
carry it off, and the 
piece is still in the 
possession of the regi- 
ment. A similar in- 
cident of ‘the rear 
rank of a regiment 
successfully facing 
round and repulsing the enemy occurred in 
the case of the 28th Foot (Gloucestershire 
Regiment) in the Egyptian campaign of 
1801. Both battalions are serving in South 
Africa. Part of the 1st is attached to 
General Clery’s Division, and a part is in 
Ladysmith at the moment of writing. The 
2nd Battalion of this famous regiment serves 
under Lieut.-General Kelly-Kenny. In 
honour of tiis exploit, until 1881 the 28th 
wore their regimental number on the back as 
well as the front of their head-dress. 

Not a few of the special privileges of many 

regiments have arisen from some brilliant 
feat of arms on the battlefield. On the 


( Photograph. 
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anniversary of Waterloo the men of the tst 
Battalion South Lancashire Regiment (the 
Prince of Wales’s Volunteers, the old goth), 
which forms part of General Woodgate’s 
Brigade in Sir Charles Warren’s Division, 
wear a laurel leaf and deck the colours with 
wreaths, for on that day fourteen sergeants 
besides officers were killed and wounded in 
their defence, and the silk was almost shot 
away. Indeed, the regiment was so reduced 
in numbers that by the time the Prussians 
came up it had become difficult to form 
square. For many years the goth had the 
honour of bearing on their colours more 
victories than any other single battalion 
regiment. 

Every infantry regiment took its colours 
into the Crimea. At the halt before the 
assault on the heights of Alma the staff were 
riding along the front of the troops, by whom 
they were received with thundering cheers, 
and Marshal St. Amand exclaimed: “English, 
I hope you will fight well to-day!” “Hope!” 
exclaimed a voice from the ranks of the 
55th. “Sure you 4xow we will.” 


The 55th (2nd Battalion Border Regiment) 
formed part of the rst Brigade of the fight- 
ing division 


under General Pennefeather, 
and suffered severely both at Alma and 
Inkerman. The 2nd _ Battalion Border 


From a Photo. by) 
Vol. xix.—33 


COLOURS OF THE 93RD HIGHLANDERS, 
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Regiment, the old 34th, did not arrive in 
the Crimea till December, 1854. ‘The first 
colours tq, wave on the great redoubt at 
Alma wert those of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, which had been presented to the 
regiment by the Prince Consort. The 
lieutenant was shot down, but others took 
his place, and so gallant was their action 
that General Sir George Brown, who was 
leading the advance, called out: “ Hurrah 
for the Royal Welsh! I shall remember 
you!” He himself was wounded and fell 
from his horse, but mounted again im- 
mediately, with the assistance of a rifleman, 
who in all the din and excitement of the 
battle yet found time to ask: “Are your 
stirrups the right length, sir?” 

The Royal Welsh, as everyone knows, 
forms part of the Fusilier Brigade under 
Major-General Barton, serving with Buller in 
Natal. 

At Inkerman the Grenadier Guards took 
their colours to the sandbag battery, where 
they remained the whole morning, and the 
colours of the 21st (Royal Scots Fusiliers) 
were only removed from the field by Lord 
Raglan’s orders, after three officers and 
seventeen sergeants had fallen in escorting 
them. 

The colours carried by the 93rd Sutherland 


(Bell & Co., Glasgow, 
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Highlanders throughout the Crimean cam- 
paign, and which had been presented to the 
regiment by the Duke of Wellington, have 
now received a honoured place in Glasgow 
Cathedral. The Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders (the old 93rd) have contributed 
their quota to the South African War, inas- 
much as the rst Battalion is in South Africa 
with Major-General Pole -Carew’s brigade 
under Lord Methuen. It is the only 
infantry regiment entitled to record the name 
of Balaclava on its colours. As the Russian 
cavalry advanced 
to the attack in 
heavy columns, 
Sir Colin Camp 
bell called to 
the Highlanders, 
“There is no 
retreat from 
here, men! You 
must die where 
you stand !” and 
the answer came 
back, “ Aye, aye, 
Sir Colin, and 
needs be, we'll 
do that!” ‘They 
did not alter 
their formation, 
but received and 
repulsed the 
charge standing 
only two deep 
the “thin red 
line.” 

From the 
frosts and snows 
of the Crimea 
they were soon 
to find them- 
selves under the 
burning sun of 
India, making 
forced marches, 
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it is but a few weeks since the Black Watch 
(42nd Highlanders) have been adding fresh 
honour to the roll. They will ever be 
remembered as having followed their beloved 
Wauchope up the trenches at Magersfontein, 
and to have stood unflinchingly before the 
withering hail of bullets which decimated 
their ranks. 

The Castle and the Key, the arms of 
Gibraltar, are carried on the colours of 
several regiments in recognition of their 
The Sphinx, super- 
scribed “Egypt,” 
marks the regi- 
ments who 
served under 
Abercrombie in 
1801; and the 
Royal Marines 
wear a laurel 
badge in memory 
of the capture of 
Belle-Isle in 
1761. This regi- 
ment shares 
with the Buffs 
the privilege of 
being able to 
march through 
the City of Lon- 
don with drums 
beating and 
colours flying, a 
privilege that 
may arise from 
the fact that 
both are some- 
times thought to 
have been first 
recruited from 
the train - bands 
of the City. 

The 13th (1st 
Battalion Somer- 
setshire Regi- 


services there in 1704. 














with the same 
general in com 
mand, to bring 
relief to beleaguered Lucknow. And it was 
another Scottish regiment, the 78th (the Ross- 
shire Buffs) which received the name of the 
“ Saviours of India.” They also marched to 
Lucknow in the vanguard of Sir Henry 
Havelock’s relief column, and the colours 
they carried through that splendid advance 
are still to be seen in the ‘Town Hall at 
Dingwall. But there is not one of the 
Highland regiments the name of which does 
not recall some heroic story to the mind, and 


COLOURS OF 78TH (THE ROSS-SHIRE BUFFS) 
OF INDIA.” 
From a Photo. by J. Munroe, Dingwall. 


ment), which 
endured the 
siege of Jellala- 
bad under Sir Robert Sale, carry in honour 
of their brave defence a ‘mural crown on 
their colours, with the word “ Jellalabad.” 
The circlet of a mural crown is decorated 
with battlements: it was given by the 
Romans to the man who first scaled the 
walls of a besieged city. ‘The 2nd Battalion 
of this famous regiment is in Major-General 
Clery’s Division. 

Whole volumes would be required to tell 
in detail the story of ail the famous names 


NICKNAMED ** THE SAVIOURS 
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REGIMENTAL COLOURS OF THE 40TH REGIMENT (2nD SOMERSETSHIRE). 
From a Photo. by J. Wyrall & Son, Aldershot. 


emblazoned on regimental colours, and of all 
the blood-stained laurels gained by British 
soldiers in every quarter of the world. It 
may be, perhaps, that after years of peace 
and prosperity a time of stress and storm 
is coming once again for England, and, 
like our forefathers of old, we may have 


to face a world in arms. But, whatever 
the odds against us, our national character 
must indeed have changed if we ever 
consent to sink below the standard they 
have set. There is no doubt that our 
soldiers will display the same unflinching 
courage which has always marked them ; but, 
perhaps, there may be need to see that as a 
nation we have not degenerated through our 
long enjoyment of all the material advantages 
of peace, and prove we can not only rise 
for a moment to an outburst of patriotic 


enthusiasm, but that we also possess the 
same dogged perseverance which alone can 
bear the pressing strain and painful sacrifices 
of a prolonged war, and the same resolution 
not to recognise our own defeat which has 
so often led us to victories in the past. 
Those great deeds are half-forgotten now : 
the records are hidden away in regimental 
histories: the colours are fading in our 
churches ; but if ever we feel a thrill of pride 
in the greatness of our Empire or in the 
noble place held by our national flag, let us 
remember too “ how vast the debt we owe to 
those who died.” 
Never the lotos closes, never the wildfowl wake, 
But a soul went out on the east wind that died for 
England’s sake— 
Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 
Because on the bones of the English, the English flag 
is stayed. 


Nore.—I cannot conclude this article without acknowledging my great obligations to the commanding 
officers of many regiments and to other possessors of historic colours, by whose kindness alone it has been 
possible to procure the special photographs with which it is illustrated. 

























































S night crept up from the 
valley that stormy afternoon 
Sawyer’s Ledge was at first 
quite blotted out by wind and 
rain, but presently re-appeared 
in little nebulous star - like 
points along the mountain side as the 
straggling cabins of the settlement were, one 
by one, lit up by the miners returning from 
tunnel and claim. ‘These stars were of vary- 
ing brilliancy that evening, two notably so— 
one that eventually resolved itself into a 
many-candled illumination of a cabin of 
evident festivity ; the other into a glimmer 
ing taper in the window of a silent one 
They might have represented the extreme 
mutations of fortune in the settlement that 
night: the celebration of a strike by Robert 
Falloner, a lucky miner ; and the sick bed of 
Dick Lasham, an unlucky one. 

The latter was, however, not quite alone. 
He was ministered to by Daddy Folsom, a 
weak but emotional and aggressively hopeful 
neighbour, who was sitting beside the wooden 
bunk whereon the invalid lay. Yet there was 
something perfunctory in his attitude: his 
eyes were continually straying to the window, 
whence the illuminated Falloner festivities 
could be seen between the trees, and his ears 
were more intent on the songs and laughter 
that came faintly from the distance than on 
the feverish breathing and _ unintelligible 
moans of the sufferer. 

Nevertheless, he looked troubled equally 
by the condition of his charge and by his 
own enforced absence from the revels. A 
more impatient moan from the sick man, 
however, brought a change to his abstracted 
face, and he turned to him with an exagger- 
ated expression of sympathy. 

“In course! Lordy! I know jest what 
those pains are: kinder ez ef you was havin’ 
a tooth pulled that had roots branchin’ all 
over ye! My! I've jest had ’em so bad I 
couldn’t keep from yellin’! That’s hot 
rheumatics ! Yes, sir, 7oughter know! And” 
(confidentially) “ the sing’ler thing about ‘em 
is that they get worst jest as th’y’re going 
off—sorter wringin’ yer hand and punchin’ 
ye in the back to say ‘Good-bye.’ There!” 
he continued, as the man sank exhaustedly 
back on his rude pillow of flour - sacks. 
“There! didn’t I tell ye? Ye'll be all right 
in a minit, and ez chipper ez a jay bird in 
the mornin’. Oh, don’t tell me about rheu- 


Jimmy's Big Brother From Caltfornia. 
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matics—I’ve bin thar! On’y mine was the 
cold kind—that hangs on longest—yours is 
the hot, that burns itself up in no time.” 

Ir the flushed face and bright eyes of 
Lasham were not enough to corroborate this 
symptom of high fever, the quick, wandering 
laugh he gave would have indicated the point 
of delirium. But the too optimistic Daddy 
Folsom referred this act to improvement, and 
went on, cheerfully : “ Yes, sir, you’re better 
now, and”—here he assumed an air of 
cautious deliberation, extravagant, as all his 
assumptions were—“ I ain’t sayin’ that —ef— 
you— was—to—rise—up” (very slowly) “and 
heave a blanket or two over your shoulders— 
jest by way o’ caution, you know—and leanin’ 
on me, kinder meander over to Bob Falloner’s 
cabin and the boys, it wouldn’t do you a 
heap o’ good. Changes o’ this kind is often 
prescribed by the faculty.” Another moan 
from the sufferer, however, here apparently 
corrected Daddy’s too favourable prognosis. 
“Oh, all right! Well, perhaps ye know 
best ; and I'll jest run over to Bob’s and 
say how as ye ain’t comin’, and will be back 
in a jiffy!” 

“ The letter,” said the sick man, hurriedly, 
“the letter, the letter ! ” 

Daddy leaned suddenly over the bed. It 
was impossible for even his hopefulness to 
avoid the fact that Lasham was delirious. It 
was a strong factor in the case—one that 
would certainly justify his going over to 
Falloner’s with the news. For the present 
moment, however, this aberration was to be 
accepted cheerfully and humoured after 
Daddy’s own fashion. “Of course—the 
letter, the letter,” he said, convincingly ; 
“that’s what the boys hev bin singin’ jest 
now. 

Good-bye, Charley ; when you are away, 

Write a letter, love ; send me a letter, love ! 
That’s what you heard, and a mighty purty 
song it is too, and kinder clings to you. It’s 
wonderful how these things gets in your head.” 

“The letter! —-write—send money — 
money—money, and the photograph—the 
photograph—photograph—money,” continued 
the sick man, in the rapid reiteration of 
delirium. 

“In course you will—to-morrow—when 
the mail goes,” returned Daddy, soothingly ; 
“plenty of them. Jess now yer try to get a 
snooze, will ye? ‘Hol’ on !—take some 0’ 
this,” 
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There was an anodyne mixture on the rude 
shelf which the doctor had left on his morn- 
ing visit. Daddy had a comfortable belief 
that what would relieve pain would also check 
delirium, and he accordingly measured out a 
dose with a liberal margin to allow of waste 
by the patient in swallowing in his semi- 
conscious state. As he lay more quiet, 
muttering still, but now unintelligibly, Daddy, 
waiting for a more complete unconscious- 
ness and the opportunity to slip away to 
Falloner’s, cast his eyes around the cabin. 
He noticed now for the first time since 
his entrance that a crumpled envelope bear- 
ing a Western post-mark was lying at the 
foot of the bed. Daddy knew that the tri- 
weekly post had arrived an hour before 
he came, and that Lasham had evidently 
received a letter. Sure enough the letter 
itself was lying against the wall beside him. 
It was open. Daddy felt justified in reading it. 

It was curt and business-like, stating that 
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unless Lasham at once sent a remittance fot 
the support of his brother and sister—two 
children in charge of the writer—they must 
find a home elsewhere. ‘That the arrears 
were long standing, and the repeated promises 
of Lasham to send money had been un- 
fulfilled. That the writer could stand it no 
longer. This would be his last communica- 
tion unless the money were sent forthwith. 

It was by no means a novel or, under 
the circumstances, a shocking disclosure to 
Daddy. He had seen similar missives from 
daughters, and even wives, consequent on 
the varying fortunes of his neighbours; no 
one knew better than he the uncertainties of 
a miner’s prospects, and yet the inevitable 
hopefulness that buoyed him up. He tossed 
it aside impatiently, when his eye caught a 
strip of paper he had overlooked lying upon 
the blanket near the envelope. It contained 
a few lines in an unformed, boyish hand 
addressed to “my bruther,” and evidently 
slipped into the letter after it was 
written. By the uncertain candle- 
light Daddy read as follows :— 

“ Dear Bruther, Rite to me 
and Cissy rite off. Why aint you 
done it? It’s so long since you 
rote any. Mister Recketts ses 
you dont care any more. Wen 
you rite send your fotograff. 
Folks here ses I aint got no big 
bruther any way, as I disrememer 
his looks, and cant say wots like 
him. Cissy’s kryin’ all along of 
it. I’ve got a hedake. William 
Walker made it ake by a blo. So 
no more at presen from your 
loving little bruther Jim.” 

The quick, hysteric laugh with 
which Daddy read this was quite 
consistent with his responsive, 
emotional nature; so too were 
the ready tears that sprang to 
his eyes. He put the candle 
down unsteadily, with a casual 
glance at the sick man. It was 
notable, however, that this look 
contained less sympathy for the 
ailing “ big brother” than his 
emotion might have suggested. 
For Daddy was carried quite 
away by his own mental pic- 
ture of the helpless children, 
and eager only to relate his 
impressions of the _ incident. 
He cast another glance at the 
invalid, thrust the papers into his 








* DADDY FELT JUSTIFIED IN READING IT.” 


pocket, and clapping on his hat 
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slipped from the cabin and ran to the house 
of festivity. Yet it was characteristic of the 
man, and so engrossed was he by his one 
idea, that to the usual inquiries regarding his 
patient, he answered: “ e's all right,” and 
plunged at once into the incident of the 
dunning letter, reserving—with the instinct 
of an emotional artist—the child’s missive 
until the last. As he expected, the money 
demand was received with indignant criticisms 
of the writer. 

“That's just like ’em in the States,” said 
Captain Fletcher; “darned if they don’t 
believe we’ve only got to bore a hole in the 
ground and snake out a hundred dollars ! 
Why, there’s my wife—with a heap of hoss 
sense in everything else—is allus wonderin’ 
why 1 can’t rake in a cool fifty betwixt one 
steamer day and another.” 

“That's nothin’ to my old dad,” inter- 
rupted Gus Houston, the “infant” of the 
camp, a bright-eyed young fellow of twenty ; 
“why, he wrote to me yesterday that if I’d 
only pick up a single piece of gold every day 
and just put it aside, sayin’ ‘that’s for popper 
and mommer,’ and not fool it away —it would 
be all they’d ask of me.” 

“That’s so,” added another; “ these 
ignorant relations is just the ruin o’ the 
mining industry. Bob Falloner hez bin lucky 
in his strike to-day, but he’s a darned sight 
luckier in being without kith or kin that he 
knows of.” 

Daddy waited until the momentary irrita- 
tion had subsided, and then drew the other 
letter from his pocket. “That ain’t all, boys,” 
he began, in a faltering voice, but gradually 
working himself up to a pitch of pathos ; 
“ just as I was thinking all them very things, 
I kinder noticed this yer poor little bit o’ 
paper lyin’ thar lonesome like and forgotten, 
and I—read it—and well—gentlemen — it 
just choked me right up!” He stopped, 
and his voice faltered. 

“Go slow, Daddy, go slow!” said an 
auditor, smilingly. It was evident that 
Daddy’s sympathetic weakness was well 
known. 

Daddy read the child’s letter. But, un- 
fortunately, what with his real emotion and 
the intoxication of an audience, he read it 
extravagantly, and interpolated a child’s lisp 
(on no authority whatever) and a simulated 
infantile delivery, which, I fear, at first pro- 
voked the smiles rather than the tears of his 
audience. Nevertheless, at its conclusion 


, 


the little note was handed round the party, 
and then there was a moment of thoughtful 
silence. 
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“Tell you what it is, boys,” said Fletcher, 
looking around the table; “we ought to be 
doin’ suthin’ for them kids right off! Did 
you,” turning to Daddy, “ say anythin’ about 
this to Dick ?” 

“ Nary—why, he’s clean off his head with 
fever—don’t understand a word—and just 
babbles,” returned Daddy, forgetful of his 
roseate diagnosis a moment ago, “ and hasn’t 
got a cent.” 

“We must make up what we can amongst 
us afore the mail goes to-night,” said the 
“infant,” feeling hurriedly in his pockets. 
“Come, ante up, gentlemen,” he added, 
laying the contents of his buckskin purse 
upon the table. 

“Hold on, boys,” said a quiet voice. It 
was their host Falloner who had just risen, 
and was slipping on his oilskin coat. 
“You've got enough to do, I reckon, to 
look after your own folks. I’ve none! Let 
this be my affair. I’ve got to go to the Express 
Office anyhow-—to see about my passage 
home, and I'll just get a draft for a hundred 
dollars for that old skeesicks—what’s his 
blamed name? Oh, Ricketts,” he made a 
memorandum from the letter, “and I’ll send 
it by express. Meantime, you fellows sit down 
there and write something—you know what ; 
saying that Dick’s hurt his hand and can’t 
write—you know ; but asked you to send a 
draft, which you’re doing. Sade? That’s all! 
I'll skip over to the express now and get the 
draft off, and you can mail the letter an hour 
later. So put your dust back in your pockets 
and help yourselves to the whisky while I’m 
gone.” Heclapped his hat on his head and 
disappeared. 

“There goes a white man, you bet!” said 
Fletcher, admiringly, as the door closed 
behind their host. ‘‘ Now, boys,” he added, 
drawing a chair to the table, “let’s get this 
yer letter off, and then go back to our 
game.” 

Pens and ink were produced, and an 
animated discussion ensued as to the matter 
to be conveyed. Daddy’s plea for an ex- 
tended explanatory and sympathetic com- 
munication was overruled, and the letter was 
written to Ricketts, on the simple lines sug- 
gested by Falloner. 

“ But what about poor little Jim’s letter? 
That ought to be answered,” said Daddy, 
pathetically. 

“If Dick hurt his hand so he can’t write 
to Ricketts, how in thunder is he goin’ to 
write to Jim ?” was the reply. 

“ But suthin’ oughter be said to the poor 
kid,” urged Daddy, piteously. 
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“Well, write it yourself—you and Gus 
Houston make up suthin’ together. I’m going 
to win some money,” retorted Fletcher, re- 
turning to the card table, where he was 
presently followed by all but Daddy and 
Houston. 

“ Ye can’t write it in Dick’s name, because 
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up a lead mighty close, and expects to strike 
it rich in a few days.” 

“ Oh, come off, Daddy !” interrupted Hous- 
ton, “that’s too thin!” 

“You ain’t got no sade about kids,” said 
Daddy, imperturbably; “they’ve got to be 
humoured like sick folks. And they want 
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“‘ THE LETTER WAS WRITTEN TO RICKETTS.” 


that little brother knows Dick’s handwriting, 
even if he don’t remember his face. See?” 
suggested Houston. 

“That’s so,” said Daddy, dubiously ; “ but,” 
he added, with elastic cheerfulness, “ we can 
write that Dick ‘says.’ See?” 

“Your head’s level, old man! 
wade in on that.” 

Daddy seized the pen and “waded in.” 
Into somewhat deep and difficult water, I 
fancy, for some of it splashed into his eyes 
and he sniffled once or twice as he wrote. 
‘“Suthin’ like this,” he said, after a pause :— 

“Dear Litr_e Jimmie,—Your big brother 
havin’ hurt his hand, wants me to tell you 
that otherways he is all hunky and A1. He 
says he don’t forget you and little Cissy, you 
bet! and he’s sendin’ money to old Ricketts 
straight off. He says don’t you and Cissy 
mind whether school keeps or not as long as 
Big Brother Dick holds the lines. He says 
he’d have written before, but he’s bin follerin’ 


Just you 


everythin’ 4jg—they don’t take no stock in 
things ez they are, even ef they hev ’em 
worse than they are. So,” continued Daddy, 
reading, to prevent further interruption, “he 
says you’re just to keep your eyes skinned 
lookin’ out for him comin’ home any time— 
day or night. All you’ve got to do is to sit 
up and wait. He might come and even 
snake you out of your beds! He might come 
with four white horses and a nigger driver, 
or he might come disguised as an -ornary 
tramp. Only you’ve got to be keen on 
watchin’.” (“Ye see,” interrupted Daddy, 
explanatorily, “that'll jest keep them kids 
lively ”) ; “ he says Cissy’s to stop cryin’ right 
off, and if Willie Walker hits yer on the right 
cheek you just slug out with your left fist, 
‘cordin’ to Scripter.” “Gosh,” ejaculated 
Daddy, stopping suddenly and _ gazing 
anxiously at Houston, “ there’s that blamed 
photograph—I clean forgot that.” 

“And Dick hasn’t got one in the shop, 
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and never had,” returned Houston, emphatic- 
ally. “Golly! that stumps us! Unless,” 
he added, with diabolical thoughtfulness, 
“we take Bob’s? The kids don’t remember 
Dick’s face, and Bob’s about the same age. 
And it’s a regular star picture—you bet! 
Bob had it taken in Sacramento—in all his 
war paint. See!” He indicated a photo 
graph pinned against the wall—a really 
striking likeness which did full justice to 
Bob’s long silken moustache and large, brown, 
determined eyes. “I'll snake it off while 
they ain’t lookin’, and you jam it in the letter. 
Bob won’t miss it, and we can fix it up with 
Dick after he’s well, and send another.” 
Daddy silently grasped the Infant’s hand, 
who presently secured the photograph with- 
out attracting attention from the card-players. 
It was promptly inclosed in the letter, ad- 
dressed to Master James Lasham, the Infant 
started with it to the post-office, and Daddy 
Folsom returned to Lasham’s cabin to relieve 
the watcher that had been detached from 
Falloner’s to take his place beside the sick 
man. 
Meanwhile 
the rain fell 
steadily and the 
shadows crept Haj | 
higher and ial 
higher up the 
mountain. To- 
wards midnight 
the star points 
faded out one 
by one over 
Sawyer’s Ledge 
even as they 
had come, with 
the difference 
that the illumi- 
nation of Fal- 
loner’s cabin 
was extin- 
guished _ first, 
while the dim 
light of Las- 
ham’s increased 
in number 
Later, two stars 
seemed to shoot 
from the centre 
of the ledge, 
trailing along 
the descent, 
until they were 
lost in the ob- 
scurity of the 
slope —the 
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lights of the stage coach to Sacramento 
carrying the mail and Robert Falloner. They 
met and passed two fainter lights toiling up 
the road —the buggy lights of the doctor, 
hastily summoned from Carterville to the 
bedside of the dying Dick Lasham. 


The slowing up of his train caused Bob 
Falloner to start from a half doze in a 
Western Pullman car. As he glanced from 
his window he could see that the blinding 
snowstorm which had followed him for the 
past six hours had at last hopelessly blocked 
the line. There was no prospect beyond the 
interminable snowy level, the whirling flakes, 
and the monotonous palisades of leafless 
trees seen through it to the distant banks of 
tne Missouri. It was a prospect that the 
mountain-bred Falloner was beginning to 
loathe, and, although it was scarcely six 
weeks since he left California, he was already 
looking back regretfully to the deep slopes 
and the free song of the serried ranks of pines. 

The intense cold had chilled his temperate 
blood, even as 
the rigours and 
conventions of 
Eastern life had 
checked his sin- 
cerity and spon- 
taneous flow of 
animal spirits 
begotten in the 
frank inter- 
course and bro- 
therhood of 
camps. He had 
just fled from 
the artificialities 
of the great 
Atlantic cities to 
seek out some 
Western farm- 
ing lands in 
which he might 
put his capital 
and energies. 
The unlooked- 
for interruption 
of his progress 
by a long-for- 
gotten climate 
only deepened 
his discontent. 
And now—that 
train was actu- 
ally backing! 
It appeared they 
must return to 
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the last station to wait for a snow-plough to 
clear the line. It was, explained the con- 
ductor, barely a mile from Shepherdstown, 
where there was a good hotel and a chance 
of breaking the journey for the night. 
Shepherdstown ! The name touched some 
dim chord in Bob Falloner’s memory and 
conscience—yet one that was vague. Then 
he suddenly remembered that before leaving 
New York he had received a letter from 
Houston informing him of Lasham’s death, 
reminding him of his previous bounty, and 
begging him-—if he went West—to break the 
news to the Lasham family. There was also 
some allusion to a joke about his (Bob’s) 
photograph, which he had dismissed as un- 
important, and even 
now could not remem- 
ber clearly. For a few 
moments his con- 
science. pricked him 
that he should have 
forgotten it all, but 
now he could make 
amends by this provi- 
dential delay. It was 
not a task to his liking ; 
in any other circum- 
stances he would have 
written, but he would 
not shirk it now. 
Shepherdstown was 
on the main line of the 
Kansas Pacific Road, 
and as he alighted at 
its station, the big 
through trains from 
San Francisco swept 
out of the stormy dis- 
tance and stopped also. 
He remembered, as 
he mingled with the 
passengers, hearing a 
childish voice ask if 
this was the Californian 
train. He remembered 
hearing the amused 
and patient reply of the 
station - master : “ Yes, 
sonny — here she is 
again, and here’s her 
passengers,” as he got 
into the omnibus and drove to the hotel. 
Here he resolved to perform his disagreeable 
duty as quickly as possible, and on his way 
to his room stopped for a moment at the office 
to ask for Ricketts’s address. The clerk, after 
a quick glance of curiosity at his new guest, 


gave it to him readily, with a somewhat 
Vol. xix.—34. 
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familiar smile. It struck Falloner also as 
being odd that he had not been asked to 
write his name on the hotel register, but this 
was a saving of time he was not disposed to 
question, as he had already determined to 
make his visit to Ricketts at once, before 
dinner. It was still early evening. 

He was washing his hands in his bedroom 
when there came a light tap at his sitting- 
room door. Falloner quickly resumed his 
coat and entered the sitting-room as the 
porter ushered in a young lady holding a 
small boy by the hand. But, to Falloner’s 
utter consternation, no sooner had the door 
closed on the servant than the boy, with a 
half apologetic glance at the young lady, 


“pick! pick!” 


uttered a childish cry, broke from her, and 
calling, “Dick! Dick!” ran forward and 
leaped into Falloner’s arms. 

The mere shock of the onset and his own 
amazement left Bob without -breath for words. 
The boy, with arms convulsively clasping his 
body, was imprinting kisses on Bob’s waist- 
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coat, in default of reaching his face. At last 
Falloner managed gently but firmly to free 
himself, and turned a half-appealing, half- 
embarrassed look upon the young lady, whose 
own face, however, suddenly flushed pink. 
To add to the confusion, the boy, in some 
reaction of instinct, suddenly ran back to her, 
frantically clutched at her skirts, and tried to 
bury his head in their folds. 

“He don’t love me,” he sobbed. “ He 
don’t care for me any more.” 

The face of the young girl changed. It 
was a pretty face in its flushing ; in the pale- 
ness and thoughtfulness that overcast it it 
was a striking face, and Bob’s attention was for 
a moment distracted from the grotesqueness 
of the situation. Leaning over the boy she 
said, in a caressing, yet authoritative, voice : 
“Run away for a moment, dear, until I call 
you,” opening the door for him in a maternal 
way so inconsistent with the youthfulness of 
her figure that it struck him even in his 
confusion. There was something also in 
her dress and carriage that equally affected 
him: her garments were somewhat old- 
fashioned in style, yet of good material, 
with an odd incongruity to the climate and 
season. 

Under her rough outer cloak she wore a 
polka jacket and the thinnest of summer 
blouses ; and her hat, though dark, was of 
rough straw, plainly trimmed. Nevertheless, 
these peculiarities were carried off with an 
air of breeding and self-possession that was 
unmistakable. It was possible that her 
cool self-possession might have been due to 
some instinctive antagonism, for as she came 
a step forward with coldly and clearly-opened 
grey eyes, he was vaguely conscious that she 
didn’t like him. Nevertheless, her manner 
was formally polite, even, as he fancied, to 
the point of irony, as she began, in a voice 
that occasionally dropped into the lazy 
Southern intonation, and a speech that easily 
slipped at times into Southern dialect :— 

“T sent the child out of the room as I 
could see that his advances were annoying to 
you, anda good deal, I reckon, because I 
knew your reception of them was still more 
painful to him. It is quite natural, I dare 
say, that you should feel as you do, and I 
reckon consistent with your attitude towards 
him. But you must make some allowance 
for the depth of his feelings, and how he has 
looked forward to this meeting. When I 
tell you that ever since he received your last 
letter, he and his sister—until her illness 
kept her home—had gone every day when 
the Pacific train was due to the station to 


meet you ; that they have taken literally as 
Gospel truth every word of your letter——” 

“ My letter ?” interrupted Falloner. 

The young girl’s scarlet lip curled slightly. 
“TI beg your pardon—I should have said the 
letter you dictated. Of course it wasn’t in 
your handwriting—you had hurt your hand, 
you know,” she added, ironically. “At all 
events, they believed it all—that you were 
coming at any moment; they lived in that 
belief, and the poor things went to the station 
with your photograph in their hands so that 
they might be the first to recognise and greet 

ou.” 

“With my photograph?” interrupted 
Falloner, again. 

The young girl’s clear eyes darkened 
ominously. “TI reckon,” she said, deliberately, 
as she slowly drew from her pocket the 
photograph Daddy Folsom had sent, “that 
that is your photograph. It certainly seems 
an excellent likeness,” she added, regarding 
him with a slight suggestion. of contemptuous 
triumph. 

In an instant the revelation of the whole 
mystery flashed upon him! The forgotten 
passage in Houston’s letter about the stolen 
photograph stood clearly before him; the 
coincidence of his appearance in Shepherds- 
town and the natural mistake of the children 
and their fair protector were made perfectly 
plain. But with this relief and the certainty 
that he could confound her with an ex- 
planation came a certain mischievous desire 
to prolong the situation and increase his 
triumph. She certainly had not shown him 
any favour. 

“ Have you got the letter also ?” he asked, 
quietly. 

She whisked it impatiently from her pocket 
and handed it to him. As he read Daddy’s 
characteristic extravagance and recognised 
the familiar idiosyncrasies of his old com- 
panions he was unable to restrain a smile. 
He raised his eyes, to meet with surprise the 
fair stranger’s levelled eyebrows and brightly 
indignant eyes, in which, however, the rain 
was fast gathering with the lightning. 

“Tt may be amusing to you, and I reckon 
likely it was all a California joke,” she said, 
with slightly trembling lips; “I don’t know 
No’thern gentlemen and their ways, and you 
seem to have forgotten our ways as you have 
your kindred. Perhaps all this may seem so 
funny to them: it may not seem funny to 
that boy who is now crying his heart out in 
the hall; it may not be very amusing to 
that poor Cissy in her sick bed longing to see 
her brother. It may be so far from amusing 
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to her that I should hesitate to bring 
you there in her excited condition and 
subject Aer to the pain that you have caused 
him. But I have promised her: she is 
already expecting us, and the disappoint- 
ment may be dangerous, and I can only 
implore you—for a few moments at least— 
to show a little more affection than you 
feel.” As he made an impulsive, deprecating 
gesture, yet without changing his look of 
restrained amusement, she stopped him hope- 
lessly. ‘‘ Oh, of course, yes, yes, I know it is 
years since you have seen them ; they have 
no right to expect more ; only—only—feel- 
ing as you do,” she burst out impulsively, 
“ why—oh, wy did you come ?” 


““ WHY—OH, WHY DID YoU COME?” 


Here was Bob’s chance. He turned to 
her politely ; began gravely, “I simply came 
to——” when suddenly his face changed ; he 
stopped as if struck by a blow. His cheek 
flushed, and then paled! Good God! 
What had he come for? To tell them that 
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this brother they were longing for—living 
for—perhaps even dying for—was dead/ In 
his crass stupidity, his wounded vanity over 
the scorn of the young girl, his anticipation 
of triumph, he had forgotten—totally for- 
gotten—what that triumph meant! Perhaps 
if he had felt more keenly the death of 
Lasham the thought of it would have been 
uppermost in his mind ; but Lasham was not 
his partner or associate, only a brother 
miner, and his single act of generosity was in 
the ordinary routine of camp life. If she 
thought him cold and heartless before, what 
would she think of him now? The absurdity 
of her mistake had vanished in the grim 
tragedy he had seemed to have cruelly 
prepared for her. The thought 
struck him so keenly that he 
stammered, faltered, and sank 
helplessly into a chair. 

The shock that he had re- 
ceived was so plain to her 
that her own indignation went 
out in the breath of it. Her 
lip quivered. “ Don’t you 
mind,” she said, hurriedly, 
dropping into her Southern 
speech ; “I didn’t go to hurt 
you, but I was just that mad 
with the thought of those 
pickaninnies, and the easy way 
you took it, that I clean 
forgot I’d no call to catechize 
you! And you don’t know 
me from the Queen of Sheba. 
Well,” she went on, still more 
rapidly, and in odd distinction 
to her previous formal slow 
Southern delivery, “I’m the 
daughter of Colonel Boutelle, 
of Bayou Sara, Louisiana, and 
his paw, and his paw before 
him, had a plantation there 
since the time of Adam, but 
he lost it and six hundred 
niggers during the Wah! We 
were pooh as poohverty—paw 
and maw and we four girls— 
and no more idea of work 
than a baby. But I had an 
education at the convent at 
New Orleans, and could play, 
and speak French, and I got 
a place as school-teacher here: I reckon the 
first Southern woman that has taught school 
in the No’th! Ricketts, who used to be our 
steward at Bayou Sara, told me about the 
pickaninnies, and how helpless they were with 
only a brother who occasionally sent them 
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money from California. I suppose I cottoned 
to the pooh little things at first because I knew 
what it was to be alone amongst strangers, Mr. 
Lasham ; I used to teach them at odd times 
and look after them, and go with them to 
the train to look for you. Perhaps Ricketts 
made me think you didn’t care for them ; 
perhaps I was wrong in thinking it was true, 
from the way you met Jimmy just now. But 
I’ve spoken my mind—and you know why.” 
She ceased and walked to the window. 

Falloner rose. The storm that had swept 
through him was over! The quick determi- 
nation, resolute purpose, and infinite patience 
which had made him what he was were all 
there, and with it a conscientiousness which 
his selfish independence had hitherto kept 
dormant. He accepted the situation not 
passively—it was not in his nature—but threw 
himself into it with all his energy. 

“You were quite right,” he said, halting a 
moment beside her ; “I don’t blame you, and 
let me hope that later you may think me less 
to blame than you do now. Now, what’s to 
be done? Clearly, I’ve first to make it right 
with Tommy—I mean Jimmy—and then we 
must make a straight dash over to the girl! 
Whoop !” Before she could understand from 
his face the strange change in his voice, he 
had dashed out of the room. In a moment 
he reappeared with the boy struggling in his 
arms. ‘Think of the little scamp not know- 
ing his own brother!” he laughed, giving 
the boy a really affectionate, if slightly ex- 
aggerated, hug, “and expecting me to open 
my arms to the first little boy who jumps 
into them! I’ve a great mind not to give him 
the present I fetched all the way from Cali- 
fornia. Wait a moment.” He dashed into 
the bedroom, opened his valise—where he 
providentially remembered he had kept, with 
a miner’s superstition, the first little nugget 
of gold he had ever found—seized the tiny 
bit of quartz and gold, and dashed out again 
to display it before Jimmy’s eager eyes. 

If the heartiness, sympathy, and charming 
kindness of the man’s whole manner and 
face convinced, even while it slightly startled, 
the young girl, it was still more effective with 
the boy. Children are quick to detect the 
false ring of affected emotion, and Bob’s 
was so genuine—whatever its cause—that it 
might have easily passed for a fraternal 
expression with harder critics. The child 
trustfully nestled against him and would have 
grasped the gold, but the young man whisked 
it into his pocket. ‘“ Not until we’ve shown 
it to our little sister—where we're going now ! 
I’m off to order a sleigh.” He dashed out 


again to the office as if he found some relief 
in action, or as it seemed to Miss Boutelle 
to avoid embarrassing conversation. When 
he came back again he was carrying an 
immense bearskin from his luggage. He 
cast a critical look at the girl’s unseasonable 
attire. 

“T shall wrap you and Jimmy in this—you 
know it’s snowing frightfully ! ” 

Miss Boutelle flushed a little. “I’m warm 
enough when walking,” she said, coldly. 
Bob glanced at her smart little French shoes, 
and thought otherwise. He said nothing, 
but hastily bundled his two guests down- 
stairs and into the street. The whirlwind 
dance of the snow made the sleigh an in- 
distinct bulk in the gathering darkness, and 
as the young girl for an instant stood dazedly 
still, Bob incontinently lifted her from her feet, 
deposited her in the vehicle, dropped Jimmy 
in her lap, and wrapped them both tightly in 
the bearskin. Her weight, which was scarcely 
more than a child’s, struck him in that 
moment as being tantalizingly incongruous 
to the matronly severity of her manner and 
its strange effect upon him. He then jumped 
in himself, taking the direction from his 
companion, and drove off through the storm. 

The wind and darkness were not favour- 
able to conversation, and only once did he 
break the silence. “Is there anyone who 
would be likely to remember—me—where 
we are going?” he asked, in a lull of the 
storm. 

Miss Boutelle uncovered enough of her 
face to glance at him curiously. “ Hardly! 
You know the children came here from the 
No’th after your mother’s death, while you 
were in California.” 

“Of course,” returned Bob, hurriedly ; “I 
was only thinking—you know that some of 
my old friends might have called,” and then 
collapsed into silence. 

After a pause a voice came icily, although 
under the furs: “ Perhaps you’d prefer that 
your arrival be kept secret from the public ? 
But they seem to have already recognised 
you at the hotel from your inquiry about 
Ricketts, and the photograph Jimmy had 
already shown them two weeks ago.” Bob 
remembered the clerk’s familiar manner and 
the omission to ask him to register. “ But 
it need go no further, if you like,” she added, 
with a slight return of her previous scorn. _ 

“ve no reason for keeping it secret,” said 
Bob, stoutly. 

No other words were exchanged until the 
sleigh drew up before a plain wooden house 
in the suburbs of the town. Bob could see 
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at a glance that it represented the income of 
some careful artisan or small shopkeeper, and 
that it promised little for an invalid’s luxurious 
comfort. They were ushered into a chilly 
sitting-room, and Miss Boutelle ran upstairs 
with Jimmy to prepare the invalid for Bob’s 
appearance. He noticed that a word dropped 
by the woman who opened the door made 
the young girl’s face grave again, and paled 
the colour that the storm had buffeted to 
her cheek. He noticed also that these plain 
surroundings seemed only to enhance her 
own superiority, and that the woman treated 
her with a deference in odd contrast to 
the ill-concealed disfavour with which she 
regarded him. Strangely enough, this latter 
fact was a relief to his conscience. It would 
have been terrible to have received their 
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intermittently conscious, but had asked to 
see him. It was a short flight of stairs to 
the bedroom, but before he reached it Bob’s 
heart beat faster than it had in any mountain 
climb. In one corner of the plainly fur- 
nished room stood a small truckle bed, and 
in it lay the invalid. It needed but a single 
glance at her flushed face in its aureole of 
yellow hair to recognise the likeness to Jimmy, 
although, added to that strange refinement 
produced by suffering, there was a spiritual 
exaltation in the child’s look-—possibly from 
delirium —that awed and frightened him. An 
awful feeling that he could not lie to this 
hopeless creature took possession of him, and 
his step faltered. But she lifted her small 
arms pathetically towards him as if she 
divined his trouble, and he sank on his 


“SHE SPOKE NO WORD.” 


kindness under false pretences ; to take their 
just blame of the man he personated seemed 
to mitigate the deceit. 

The young girl rejoined him presently, with 
troubled eyes. Cissy was worse, and only 


knees beside her. With a tiny finger curled 
around his long moustache, she lay there 
silent. Her face was full of trustfulness, 
happiness, and consciousness—but she spoke 
no word. 
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There was a pause, and Falloner, slightly 
lifting his head without disturbing that faintly 
clasping finger, beckoned Miss Boutelle to 
his side. “Can you drive?” he said, in a 
low voice. 

* Yes.” 

“Take my sleigh and get the best doctor 
in town to come here at once. Bring him 
with you if you can; if he can’t come at 
once, drive home yourself. I will stay here.” 

“ But ” hesitated Miss Boutelle. 

“T will stay here,” he repeated. 

The door closed on the young girl, and 
Falloner, still bending over the child, pre- 
sently heard the sleigh-bells pass away in the 
storm. He still sat with his bent head held 
by the tiny clasp of those thin fingers. But 
the child’s eyes were fixed so intently upon 
him that Mrs. Ricketts leaned over the 
strangely-assorted pair and said :— 

“It’s your brother Dick, dearie. Don’t 
you know him?” 

The child’s lips moved faintly. “ Dick’s 
dead,” she whispered. 

“She’s wandering,” said Mrs. Ricketts. 
“Speak to her.” But Bob, with his eyes on 
the child’s, lifted a protesting hand. The 
little sufferer’s lips moved again. “It isn’t 
Dick—it’s the angel God sent to tell me.” 

She spoke no more. And when Miss 
Boutelle returned with the doctor she was 
beyond the reach of finite voices. Falloner 
would have remained all night with them, 
but he could see that his presence in the 
contracted household was not desired. Even 
his offer to take Jimmy with him to the hotel 
was declined, and at midnight he returned 
alone. 

What his thoughts were that night may be 
easily imagined. Cissy’s death had removed 
the only cause he had for concealing his real 
identity. There was nothing more to prevent 
his revealing all to Miss Boutelle and to offer 
to adopt the boy. But he reflected this could 
not be done until after the funeral, for it was 
only due to Cissy’s memory that he should 
still keep up the 7é% of Dick Lasham as 
chief mourner. If it seems strange that 
Bob did not at this crucial moment take 
Miss Boutelle into his confidence, I fear 
it was because he dreaded the personal 
effect of the deceit he had practised upon 
her more than any ethical consideration ; she 
had softened considerably in her attitude 
towards him that night ; he was human, after 
all, and while he felt his conduct had been 
unselfish in the main, he dared not confess 
to himself how much her opinion had in- 
fluenced him. He resolved that after the 
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funeral he would continue his jourrtiey, and 
write to her, en route, a full explanation of 
his conduct, inclosing Daddy’s letter as cor- 
roborative evidence. But on searching his 
letter-case he found that he had lost even 
that evidence, and he must trust solely at 
present to her faith in his improbable story. 

It seemed as if his greatest sacrifice was 
demanded at the funeral! For it could not 
be disguised that the neighbours were 
strongly prejudiced against him. Even the 
preacher improved the occasion to warn the 
congregation against the dangers of putting 
off duty until too late. And when Robert 
Falloner, pale, but self-restrained, left the 
church with Miss Boutelle, equally pale and 
reserved, on his arm, he could with difficulty 
restrain his fury at the passing of a significant 
smile across the faces of a few curious 
bystanders. “It was Amy Boutelle that 
was the ‘penitence’ that fetched him, you 
bet!” he overheard, a barely concealed 
whisper ; and the reply, “And it’s a good 
thing she’s made out of it, too, for he’s 
mighty rich !” 

At the church door he took her cold hand 
into his. “I am leaving to-morrow morning 
with Jimmy,” he said, with a white face. 
“* Good-bye.” 

“You are quite right ; good-bye,” she 
replied as briefly, but with the faintest colour. 
He wondered if she had heard it too. 

Whether she had heard or not, she went 
home with Mrs. Ricketts in some righteous 
indignation, which found—after the young 
lady’s habit—free expression. Whatever were 
Mr. Lasham’s faults of omission it was most 
un-Christian to allude to them there, and an 
insult to the poor little dear’s memory who had 
forgiven them. Were she in his shoes she 
would shake the dust of the town off her feet ; 
and she hoped he would. She was a little 
softened on arriving to find Jimmy in tears. 
He had lost brother Dick’s photograph—or 
Dick had forgotten to give it back at the hotel, 
for this was all he had in his pocket. And 
he produced a letter—the missing letter of 
Daddy, which by mistake Falloner had handed 
back instead of the photograph! Miss 
Boutelle saw the superscription and Califor- 
nian post-mark with a vague curiosity. . 

“Did you look inside, dear? Perhaps it 
slipped in.” 

Jimmy had not. Miss Boutelle did—and 
I grieve to say, ended by reading the whole 
letter. 2 

Bob Falloner had finished packing his 
things the next morning, and was waiting for 
Mr. Ricketts and Jimmy. But when a tap 
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came at the door, he opened it to find Miss 
Boutelle standing there. “I have sent Jimmy 
into the bedroom,” she said, with a faint 
smile, “ to look for the photograph which 
you gave him this in mistake for. I think 
for the present he prefers his drother’s picture 
to this letter, which I have not explained to 
him or anyone.” She stopped, and raising 
her eyes to his said, gently: “I think it 
would have only been a part of your good- 
ness to have trusted me, Mr. Falloner.” 

“Then you will forgive me?” he said, 
eagerly. 

She looked at him frankly, yet with a faint 
trace of coquetry that the angels might have 
pardoned. “Do you want me to say to you 
what Mrs. Ricketts says were the last words 
of poor Cissy ?” 


A year later, when the darkness and rain 
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were creeping up Sawyers Ledge, and 
Houston and Daddy Folsom were sitting 
before their brush-wood fire in the old 
Lasham cabin, the latter delivered himself 
oracularly :— 

“It’s a mighty queer thing, that news about 
Bob! It’s not that he’s married, for that 
might happen to anyone; but this yer 
account in the paper of his wedding being 
attended by his ‘little brother.’ That gets 
me! ‘To think all the while he was here he 
was lettin’ on to us that he hadn’t kith or 
kin! Well, sir, that accounts to me for one 
thing—the sing’ler way he tumbled to that 
letter of poor Dick Lasham’s little brother and 
sent him that draft! Don’t ye see? It was a 
feller feelin’! Knew how it was himself! 
I reckon ye all thought I was kinder soft 
reading that letter o’ Dick Lasham’s little 
brother to him, but ye see what it did.” 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


GENTLEMEN of England who 
sit at ease on the benches of the 
House of Commons with public 
business commencing at half- 
past three and, save on special 
occasions, shutting up with a snap at 
midnight, can hardly realize the life of a 
member before the blessed era of the 
twelve o’clock rule. In these days, when 
Ministers under pressure of accumulated 
work and diminishing time move to suspend 
the twelve o’clock rule, they are met with 
loud protests and a division. So rooted is 
the distaste of modern M.P.’s to sit up 
after midnight that it frequently happens the 
abnormal extension of the sitting does not 
exceed the time occupied by protest against 
it. That is to say, if members had not 
insisted on taking a division on the proposal 
they might, the appointed work com- 
pleted, have got home at twelve 
o'clock just as usual. The twelve 
o'clock rule, like the closure, was 
avowedly introduced as an experi- 
ment. It would be a bold, indeed 
a doomed, Minister who would 
propose to abolish either. 

Whilst the labour of 
legislators is lightened 
by the forms forced 
upon the House by the 
disguised blessing of Irish obstruc- 
tion, the amount of work accom- 
plished is at least equal to that 
achieved in any average Session 
under the old régime. At the same 
time, the conditions under - which 
work is accomplished are more 
favourable to its fashioning. Under 
the old style, measures brought in 
by the Government of the day 
were met by the tactics of the 
Obstructionist, master of the 
situation against whatever preponderance of 
reasoned opinion. The only way to over- 
come him was by the fuller opportunity of 
sheer physical endurance provided by the 
system of relays. When the Obstructionist 
was worn out, usually at some early hour of 
the morning, a particular amendment or 
clause of a Bill passed. In many cases it 
had not been discussed, members having 
something useful to say being elbowed aside 
by the Obstructionists. 


THE 

TWELVE 

O'CLOCK 
RULE. 


VOTING 
SUPPLY. 


-elder days. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour is, with lessening 
vehemence, accused of burking debate 
because he strictly limits to something over 
a score the number of nights allotted to 
discussion in Committee of Supply. Every- 
one who pays close attention to the business 
of the House knows that since that rule was 
established, with its condition of giving one 
night a week to Committee from the begin- 
ning of the Session, Supply is more fully and 
intelligently discussed than at any earlier 
period within the memory of the oldest 
member. 

It is true that if at a specified date in 
August particular Votes have not been passed 
they are carried without debate by the 
automatic pressure of the closure. That is 
very sad. But exactly the same thing came 
to pas$ under the clumsier machinery of 
What happened then was pro- 





** TRISH OBSTRUCTION ! 


longation of the Session, a House kept by 
a few score of fagged members, a series of 
late sittings, and the Votes carried in their 
integrity after a prolonged squabble. _ 
It must not be forgotten in con- 
ome sidering labour conditions in the 
ypocersctnen OF House of Commons that, though 
SITTINGS: the House usually adjourns at 
midnight, it, contrary to Charles Lamb's 
principle, makes up for it by meeting an 
hour earlier. Before the twelve o’clock rule 
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FAGGED. 


was established the Speaker took the Chair 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. Now he is 
seated at three. One of the most laborious 
Sessions of modern times was that of 1881, 
when Mr. Gladstone, full of great schemes 
of legislative reform, was met by Irish 
obstruction, then in its palmiest days. 
Looking back I find that the average length 
of the daily sittings in that Session was nine 
hours and five minutes. Of these, not less 
than 238 hours and 35 minutes were, in the 
course of the Session, spent after mid- 
night. I have not at hand information 
about the average length of the daily sittings 
last Session. But I should be surprised if 
they fell far short of the terrible times of 
nineteen years ago, with the important dif- 
ference that work was wound up before 
midnight. 

Previous to the Session of 1881, the House 
sat longest and latest in the quinquennial 
period, 1831 to 1836. That was the Reform 
epoch, when Sir Charles Wetherell, father 
and founder of Parliamentary obstruction as 
fifty years later practised by Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Biggar, was to the fore. The House sat 
daily on the average for eight hours and forty 
minutes. After the spurt round the Reform 
Bill, exhausted nature sought repose, and 
for the next quinquennial period the average 
of sittings ran down to six hours and thirty- 
two minutes. It jumped up again in Corn 
Law time to a daily average exceeding eight 
hours, a state of things not paralleled till, 


after the General Election of 1868, Mr. 
Vol. xix.—35. 
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Gladstone came in with a run. From 1872 
to 1876 the average daily sitting was extended 
to eight hours and four minutes. The time 
went on increasing till, as we have seen, in 
1881 the sittings through 154 days, an ex- 
ceptionally long Session, exceeded an average 
of nine hours. 

What is the best hour for the 
daily meeting for business has 
always been a troubled question 
for the House of Commons. In 
1833, the sitting hitherto commencing at 
four o’clock, a curious and long-forgotten 
expedient was tried. It was ordered that the 
House should meet at noon, adjourn at three 
o'clock, resume its sittings at five, and sit the 
agenda out. It would seem that human in- 
genuity could not hit upon a more incon- 
venient hour. It is true the dinner-hour 
was much earlier then. But dinner would 
not be ready in ordinary households between 
three and five in the afternoon. The 
arrangement lasted only for two Sessions, 
the House in 1835 going back to the four 
o’clock arrangement. 

Disraeli did not enter the House till this 
experiment had been dead for two Sessions. 
It must have been familiar to him, and was 
probably the germ of the scheme of morning 
Sessions invented by him and established in 
1867. Here the hours were more sanely 
selected, the House now, as then, meeting at 
two o'clock on Tuesdays and Fridays when 
morning sittings are appointed, the sitting 
being suspended between seven o'clock and 
nine. ‘The Wednesday sitting does not date 
farther back than 1845. Up to that date the 
sittings on Wednesdays were fixed for the 
evening, like other days. In that year it was 
ordered that the House should, on Wednes- 
days, meet at noon, rising at six. 

The familiar story of the barrister 
who acquired a habit of finger- 
ing a particular button when 
he was pleading, and who lost 
the thread of his discourse when 
the button was secretly and maliciously cut 
off, finds no parallel in the House of 
Commons. But whilst in no case is 
mannerism of the kind marked to exag- 
gerated extent, several frequent _partici- 
pants in debate have certain tricks of action 
more or less indispensable to successful 
speech. Mr. Gladstone’s gestures, like his 
other resources, were infinite. At one time 
—it was during the fever heat of the turbu- 
lent Parliament of 1880—5—he fell into a 
habit of emphasizing his points either by beat- 
ing his clenched fist into the open palm of 
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his left hand, or violently thumping the 
harmless box with open night hand. This 
last trick was recurrence to an earlier manner 
observation of which drew from Disraeli an 
expression of heartfelt thanksgiving that so 
substantial a piece of furniture as the table 
of the House of Commons separated him 
from the right hon. gentleman. 

In its fuller development the exercise 
became so violent it occasionally happened 
that the very point he desired especially to 
force on the attention of his audience was 
lost in the clamour of collision. Mr. Glad- 
stone was, of course, unconscious of this 
habit, as he was of another trick, manceuvred 
by stretching his right arm to its 
full length, rigidly extending his 
fingers and lightly scratching the 
top of his head with his thumb- 
nail. 

The Premier’s colleagues 
on the Treasury 
Bench were so per- 
turbed by the fisticuff- 
ing, which frequently 
gave cause to the 
enemy to guffaw, that 
they proposed among 
themselves that one 
of them should deli- 
cately call his atten- 
tion to the matter. 

The proposal was 

pleasing, but who was 

to bell the cat? After fag 
fruitless discussion of =- 
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his success. Mr. Arthur Balfour, whose always 
growing perfection of Parliamentary debate 
sloughs off tricks of manner, is still some- 
times seen holding on to himself with both 
hands by the lapels of his coat, apparently 
afraid that otherwise he might run away 
before his speech was ended. A similar 
fancy is suggested by Mr. Goschen’s trick of 
feeling himself over, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ribs. Finding he is all 
right (on the spot, so to speak), he proceeds 
to wash his hands with invisible soap in im- 
perceptible water. 

Even more apologetic in manner when de- 
livering an excellent speech is Mr. Lecky. If 
he had chanced to 
be born, like another 
Irish member long 
since departed, with- 
out arms or legs, he 
would be a much 
more effective 
debater. As it is there 
are arms and legs, 
even of exceptional 
length, and Mr. 
Lecky, whilst dis- 
coursing on high 
themes of _ politics, 
painfully conscious of 
their presence, mutely 
apologizes for their 
intrusion. 

Lord George 
Hamilton explaining 
away Chitral cam- 
paigns, or other awk- 
ward things, with swift 


OR 
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this question in the 

inner camp, the Dean NIA | 

of Windsor, an old —— 
personal friend of Mr. 7 YHA 
Gladstone’s, was go 
meanly approached LLL 
and induced to under- 
take the task. I don’t 
know how the mission 
fared. Its curative 
effects were certainly 
not permanent. 

Sir William Harcourt, while 
addressing the House of Com- 
mons, has a persuasive habit of 
lightly swinging his eyeglasses 
from his outstretched forefinger. 
He also, when occasion arises, thumps 
the box with mailed fist. When he fires 
a heavy shot into the opposite camp he 
revolves swiftly on his heel, looking to right 
and left of the benches behind him in 
jubilant response to the cheers that applaud 
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suspended 


action and _ painful 
precision rearranges 
the pages of his MS. 
notes. Using both 
hands to move a 
sheet off the box on 
to the table, he 
straightway, with 
equally anxious care, 
returns it. Sheets of 
paper have an irresistible fascination for the 
Secretary of State for India. Seated on 
Treasury Bench following the debate, he 
occupies himself hour after hour in folding 
sheets of paper into strips, re-folding thera 
lengthwise, and tearing them up in square 
inches. If his life, or even his office, 
depended on the mathematical accuracy of 
the square, he could not devote more time 
to its achievement. 

Sir John Gorst, leaning an elbow on the 
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box, turns his head slowly 
to the left, then to the 
right, as if he were ex- 
pecting the entrance upon 
the scene of the corporate 
body of that mystic entity 
the Committee of Council. 
Lord Rosebery is a more 
marked offender than Sir 
John in the matter of the 
almost fatally ineffective 
habit of leaning an elbow 
on the table whilst address- 
ing the House. In the 
Lords the effect is more 
disastrous, since neither 
Ministers nor ex-Ministers 
have anything correspond- 
ing to the historic boxes 
on the table of the House 
of Commons. Sir John Gorst, falling into 
this attitude, has not to stoop lower than 
the height of the box. Lord Rosebery, 
lounging at the table of the House of Lords, 
is fain considerably to stoop, an attitude not 
attractive in itself or conducive to effective 
speaking. But then Lord Rosebery’s speech, 
whether in the House of 

Lords or elsewhere, is so 


precious and so welcome 


it does not matter how 
he chooses to stand in the 
act of delivery. 

Lord Salisbury has no 
gestures when he gets up 
to speak, but he makes up 
for the deficiency before he 
rises. It is easy to know 
when he intends to take 
part in a- current debate. 
If he does, his right leg, 
crossed over his left knee, 
will be observed jogging at 
a pace equivalent to ten 
miles an hour on a level 
track. The working of this 
curious piece of machinery 
seems indispensable to the 
framing of the exquisitely 
pungent, perfectly- phrased 
sentences presently to be 
spoken without the assist- 
ance of written notes. 

Of all the tricks attendant upon 

speech in Parliament, the late 

Mr. Whalley, long time member 

for Peterborough, practised the 

strangest and the most inex- 
Whenever he rose to speak, and he 
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was frequently on his legs 
when the Jesuits or the 
non-believers in the Tich- 
borne Claimant were to 
the fore, he thrice tapped 
with the knuckles of his 
right hand the bench 
before him. What this 
might portend, whether it 
was in the nature of an 
incantation or invocation, 
I cannot say. I can only 
testify that, during the 
Parliament that met in 
1874 and was dissolved in 
1880, Mr. Whalley sat on 
the second bench behind 
the Opposition Leader 
immediately under my 
box in the Press Gallery. 
I closely watched for the uncanny movement, 
and never once saw him rise without the 

preliminary of this weird signal. 

Sir Algernon West in his Recol- 
“pon’T lections says, “When on the 
HAPPEN TOretirement of Mr. Denison from 
KNOW HIM.”the Speakership of the House of 
Commons in 1872, Mr. Disraeli 
was told that Mr. Gladstone had 
selected Mr. Brand as his suc 
cessor, he said, ‘I daresay he is 
a very good man, but I don’t 
happen ever to have seen him.’ ” 
A moment’s reflection will 
show that unless Disraeli is 
assumed to have told a deliberate 
and _ purposeless 
falsehood, this 
rumour cannot be 
true. At the time 
of his election to 
the Chair, Mr. 
Brand had _ held 
a seat in the 
House of Com- 
mons for twenty 
years. For nine 
years, from 1859 
to 1868, he was 
chief Whip of the 
Liberal Party. 
Concurrently Mr. 
Disraeli was in 
succession Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Prime Minister, and Leader of the House. 
To suppose the Leader of the House of 
Commons “didn’t happen ever to have 
seen” the Opposition Whip, one of whose 
duties is to march up to the Table with the 
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other tellers on big party divisions, is too 
great a strain on credulity. 
It is, however, true that when the 
A DARK present Speaker's name came 
HORSE. to the front, as the Government 
nominee for the Chair vacated 
by Mr. Peel, there were many members who 
would have been nonplussed if they had 
been called upon to pick him out. I re- 
member, shortly after his election, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour telling me that, at dinner on 
the evening of the day authoritative notice 
was published of intention to nominate Mr. 


«Atal 
\WNy 


“po vou KNow HIM?” 
“~wo—po vou?” 


Gully for the Chair, Mr. Chamberlain asked 
him what sort of a man the candidate was. 
Mr. Balfour was obliged to admit that as far 
as he knew he had never set eyes upon 
him, Mr. Chamberlain confessing to a simi- 
lar state of ignorance. 
During the storm and stress of 
obstruction in Parnell’s palmy 
days a strange accident befell one 
of his faithful followers. He 
had devoted much time and the appliance of 
native genius to the preparation of a speech 
in a current debate. In order that the area 
of humanity benefiting might be as large as 
possible, he arranged with the editor of the 
newspaper circulating among his constituency 
in the West of Ireland for a verbatim report. 
This was made possible by the simple and 
inexpensive means of furnishing the paper in 
advance with a copy of his speech. By way 
of precaution against misadventure, it was 
arranged that unless a telegram reached the 
office by midnight announcing postponement 
the report should be inserted in the morning’s 
issue. 

It happened that out of embarrassment of 
riches in the way of obstruction the Irish 
members on this night broke out in a fresh 
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place. Moving the adjournment they upset 
the ordered arrangement of business, occupy- 
ing the evening with the newly launched 
wrangle. Meanwhile their colleague, with 
the MS. of his oration in his breast-pocket, 
and painfully conscious of another copy in 
type in the -newspaper office, sat upon 
thorns. At any moment the irregular debate 
on the adjournment might close, the Order 
of the Day might be called on, and with it 
would come opportunity of delivering his 
speech. 

Just after eleven o'clock this turn of 
events seemed close at 
hand. But the conver- 
sation dragged on, and 
at half-past eleven the 
worn-out watcher, giving 
up in despair, tele- 
graphed to hold back 
the report. Unfortu- 
nately it was a stormy 
night outside as well 
as inside the House of 
Commons. The mess- 
age was not delivered 
till the paper had gone 
to press with a full 
report of “our hon. 
member’s speech in the 
House of Commons last 

night,” supplemented by some editorial re- 
flections on the influence it was likely to 
have on the course of public affairs and the 
conscience of the Chief Secretary. 

That was bad enough. Worse still was 
the circumstance that the sub-editor, reading 
the proof, had plentifully interpolated 
“cheers,” “ laughter,” “loud laughter,” cries 
of “Oh! oh!” these last from the Minis- 
terialists writhing under the lash of our 
hon. member’s oratory. 
There is nothing new under the 
sun. A similar accident befell 
another and a greater Irishman. 
, It was otherwise notable for the 

fact that it led to Thackeray’s 
first appearance in print. It befell when he 
was a lad, some fifteen years old, staying 
with his stepfather, Major Smyth, who, turn- 
ing his sword into a ploughshare, settled 
down as a gentleman farmer in Devonshire. 
Ottery St. Mary is the name of the district 
in the matter-of-fact “ Postal Guide.” Later, 
in a work of even greater circulation, it 
became famous as Clavering St. Mary, “the 
little old town” in which Pendennis was 
born. 

It happened that Lalor Sheil, the Irish 
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orator, proposed to advocate the policy 
of emancipation at a mass meeting on 
Peneden Heath, in Kent. When he pre- 
sented himself to deliver his discourse 
there burst forth an outcry that prevented 
a sentence being heard beyond the limits of 
the cart on which he stood. Happily he 
had observed the precaution before leaving 
town of sending to the morning papers a 
copy of his projected speech. Accordingly, 
though unspoken at Peneden, it appeared in 
the morning newspapers in verbatim form. 

Boy Thackeray thus described the inci- 
dent :— 

He strove to speak, but the men of Kent 
Began a grievous shouting ; 
When out of the waggon the little man went 
And put a stop to his spouting. 
** What though these heretics heard me not,” 
Quoth he to his friend Canonical, 
** My speech is safe in the Z#mes, I wot, 
And eke in the Morning Chronicle.” 
At best, Lalor Sheil was not 
equipped by Nature for the 
difficult task of addressing a 
mass meeting out of doors. Mr. 
Gladstone, who heard many of his speeches, 
and had a profound admiration for his 
eloquence, described his voice as “resem- 
bling the sound of a tin kettle beaten about 
from place to place.” 

There is a curious note of heredity in the 
fact that his kinsman and successor in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Edward Sheil, was 
equally weak in the matter of voice. Once 
he managed to deliver a long speech without 
sound of voice. 

He acted as Whip to the party, a post for 
which he had the prime qualification of being 
popular on both sides of the House. As 
Whip, he was not expected to contribute 
to the campaign of speech-making carried on 
by his colleagues with a view to obstructing 
public business. As a rule he availed himself 
of his privilege, remaining a silent spectator 
of the fun. 

One night, after prolonged sitting, when 
the ordinary contributors to speech-making 
from the Irish side were worn out, Mr. Sheil 
gallantly undertook to hold the field whilst 
his comrades had a brief rest. He rose from 
the third bench below the gangway on the 
Opposition side. The Speaker had called 
him ; he was in possession of the House, and 
members turned with languid interest to hear 
what he might have to say. 

A dead silence fell over the Chamber. 
Members looking more closely to see why 
Mr. Sheil had not commenced his speech 
observed that his lips were moving. Also, 
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from time to time, he with outstretched arm 
enforced by gesture a point he thought he 
had made. But not a whisper escaped his 
lips. After a while members beginning to 
enter into the fun of the thing cried, “ Hear ! 
hear!” Thus encouraged, Mr. Sheil’s ora- 
torical action became more forcible and 
frequent, but never a sound from his lips was 
heard. The scene went on for fully a quarter 
of an hour, amid rapturous cheering from the 
delighted House, Mr. Sheil resuming his 
seat with the air of a man who felt he had 
spoken to the point. 
Among Lord Granville’s papers 
(when ey we to have his 
memoirs?) will be found a 

pw letter written to him by the 

"late Lord Stanhope, dated from 

“Chevening, October, 1866.” Lord Gran- 
ville had recently come into the office, more 
prized than the Foreign Seals, of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. The late Lord 
Stanhope was born almost within the pre- 
cincts of Walmer Castle, Mr. Pitt, then Lord 
Warden, having on their marriage lent his 
father and mother the cottage which stands 
close to the entrance of the Castle grounds 
from the village side. As one familiar with 
Walmer Castle in the time of Pitt and the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Granville asked 
Earl Stanhope to give him a few notes on 
the subject, a task cheerfully undertaken by 
the historian and genially accomplished. 
One of the distinctions of Walmer 
Castle is that on a treeless coast 
its grounds are umbrageous. It 
was Pitt’ who planted the trees, 
though he did not live long enough to sit 
under their shade. Pitt, with all the Castle 
wherein to choose, selected a curious room 
as his own. He might have had one facing 
either the sea or the south. His room to 
this day looks into the moat, and is faced by 
the dead wall that guards it. For more than 
thirty years the room was left exactly as it 
was when Pitt lay down ih it for the last time. 
The Queen and Prince Consort spent a 
portion of their honeymoon at Walmer 
Castle. In anticipation of the event a new 
dining-room was contrived by knocking down 
the wall of Pitt’s room and joining it to the 
next one. When the young couple left the 
wall was re-built, and to-day Pitt’s room is— 
or was in Lord Dufferin’s day when I was a 
guest at the Castle—the Aaditat of the house- 
keeper. 

Long before her time the room had quite 
another occupant. Lord Stanhope, in the 
letter quoted from, says, “ Wellington told 
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TALLEYRAND SLEEPING IN PITT’S BED. 


me that when he received a visit from Prince 
Talleyrand at Walmer Castle, Talleyrand 
asked particularly to occupy Mr. Pitt’s room, 
and seemed to live there in some sense of 
triumph. His idea was that he had been 


treated rather slightingly by Mr. Pitt when 
he came over as secretary to M. Chacevelin 
in 1792, and that to sleep in his rival’s bed 


was like taking a revanche.” 

That is, perhaps, rather a fanciful con- 

clusion. In the circumstances Pitt’s pro- 
founder sleep was not likely to be disturbed 
by reflections on the fact that Talleyrand was 
tucking himself up in his old bed at Walmer 
Castle. 
The room in which the Duke of 
Wellington slept and died has 
not since been occupied by any 
lesser mortal. Thanks to the 
loyalty and liberality of Mr. 
W. H. Smith, the room has been reinstated 
in something like the condition in which 
the Duke left it. In matter of proportions 
and outlook it is not much better than Pitt’s. 
It is furnished with the stern simplicity of a 
camp. 

When Mr. W. H. Smith was nomi- 
nated to the Lord Wardenship in succession 
to Pitt, Wellington, Palmerston, and Lord 
Granville, he found that the fixings of 
Walmer Castle, memorials of the daily life 
of the mighty dead, did not pertain to 
the Castle. They were “taken over,” like 
ordinary fixtures, by successive tenants, upon 
payment of their valuation. 

Lord Palmerston, when he became Lord 
Warden, did not want the Duke of Welling- 


THE DUKE 
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ton’s boots or his bedstead. 
Nor was he disposed to fork 
out £5 for the quaint-looking 
chair in which Pitt often 
sat meditating on Napoleon’s 
triumphal march through 
Europe. The priceless relics 
were accordingly distributed. 

Happily the present Duke 
of Wellington obtained all 
pertaining to his father, and 
liberally joined Mr. W. H. 
Smith in reinstating them. 
Things seem a little out of 
joint when we reflect that the 
dispersal of these historic 
relics took place under the 
régime of the blue-blooded 
aristocrat Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and that their restora- 
tion was painstakingly accom- 
plished by a tradesman from the Strand, W.C. 
In the smoking - room of the 
House of Commons there is a 
simple device whereby is spelled 
out the names of members as 
they successively address the House. Just 
as in travelling on the District Railway the 
name of the approaching station is displayed 
and stands in view till the point is passed, 
so whilst a member is on his legs in the 
House of Commons his name is shining over 
the fireplace of the smoking-room as if he 
were Bovril or Vinolia soap. 

This arrangement is so convenient that it 
might well be extended. It would be of 
especial use in the Central Lobby, where 
members drop out for a chat whilst Mr. Cald- 
well or Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is on his 
legs. That is all very well, but it may happen 
that either of these gentlemen is succeeded 
by a member whose speech one would not 
like to miss. The danger would be averted 
if at some convenient point in the Lobby the 
names of speakers were set forth as they are 
in the smoking-room. 

I have been much struck by an 
A DEFINI- observation, contributed by a 
TION. ' well-known Irishman, to a con- 
versation upon the qualifications 

necessary for an Irish member. 

“There are,” said he, “three classes of 
people from whom the Irish member may be 
best recruited—millionaires, who can afford 
it; paupers, who have nothing to lose ; and 
fools of all descriptions.” 

An Englishman mustn’t say things of that 
kind. An Irishman may, and does. 
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Author of * Vice-Versd,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“ GRATITUDE—A LIVELY SENSE OF FAVOURS 
TO COME.” 
a OST men on suddenly finding 
i themselves in possession of 
such enormous wealth would 
have felt some elation. Ven- 
timore, as we have seen, 
was merely exasperated. And, 
although this attitude of his may strike the 
reader as incomprehensible or absolutely 
wrong-headed, he had more reason on his 
side than might appear at a first view. 

It was undoubtedly the fact that, with the 
money these treasures represented, he would 
be in a position to convulse the money 
markets of Europe and America, bring 
society to his feet, make and unmake king- 
doms—dominate, in short, the entire world. 

“ But, then,” as Horace told himself 
with a groan, “it wouldn’t amuse me in 
the least to convulse money markets. Do I 


want to see the smartest people in London 
grovelling for anything they think they’re 
likely to get out of me? As I should be 


perfectly well aware that their homage was 
not paid to any personal merit of mine, I 
could hardly consider it flattering. And 
why should I make kingdoms? The only 
thing I understand and care about is making 
houses. Then, am I likely to bea better hand 
at dominating the world than all the others 
who have tried the experiment ? I doubt it.” 
He called to mind all the millionaires he 
had ever read or heard of ; they didn’t seem 
to get much fun out of their riches. The 
majority of them were martyrs to dyspepsia. 
They were often weighed down by the cares 
and responsibilities of their position; the 
only people who were unable to obtain an 
audience of them at any time were their 
friends ; they lived in a glare of publicity, 
and every post brought them hundreds of 
begging letters, and a few threats; their 
children were in constant danger from 
kidnappers, and they themselves, after know- 
ing no rest in life, could not be certain that 
even their tombs would be undisturbed. 
Whether they were extravagant or thrifty, 
they were equally maligned, and, whatever 
the fortune they left behind them, they could 
be absolutely certain that, in a couple of 
generations, it would be entirely dissipated. 
“And the biggest millionaire living,” con- 


cluded Horace, “is a pauper compared with 
me !” 

But there was another consideration—how 
was he to realize all this wealth? He knew 
enough about precious stones to be aware 
that a ruby, for instance, of the true “ pigeon’s 
blood” colour and the size of a melon, as all 
these rubies were, would be worth, even 
when cut, considerably over a million; but 
who would buy it? 

“TI think I see myself,” he reflected, 
grimly, “calling on some diamond merchant 
in Hatton Garden with half-a-dozen assorted 
jewels in a Gladstone bag. If he believed 
they were genuine, he’d probably have a 
fit ; but most likely he’d think I’d invented 
some dodge for manufacturing them, and had 
been fool enough to overdo the size. Any- 
how, he’d want to know how they came into 
my possession, and what could I say? That 
they were part of a little present made to 
me bya Jinnee in grateful acknowledgment 
of my having relieved him from a_ brass 
bottle in which he’d been shut up for nearly 
three thousand years! Look at it how you 
will, it’s mof convincing. I fancy I can 
guess what he’d say. And what an ass I 
should look! ‘Then suppose the thing got 
into the papers ?” 

Got into the papers? Why, of course it 
would get into the papers. As if it were 
possible in these days for a young and 
hitherto unemployed architect suddenly to 
surround himself with wondrous carpets, and 
gold vessels, and gigantic jewels, without 
attracting the notice of some enterprising 
journalist. He would be interviewed; the 
story of his curiously acquired riches would 
go the round of the papers; he would find 
himself the object of incredulity, suspicion, 
ridicule. In imagination he could already 
see the head-lines on the news-sheets :— 

BOTTLED BILLIONS. 

AMAZING meee, BY AN ARCHI- 
HE SAYS THE JAR CONTAINED A JINNEE. 
SENSATIONAL STORY. 
DIVERTING DETAILS. 

And so on, through every phrase of allitera- 
tive ingenuity. He ground his teeth at the 
mere thought of it. Then Sylvia would come 
to hear of it, and what would she think? 
She would naturally be repelled, as any nice- 
minded girl would be, by the idea that her 
lover was in secret alliance with a super- 
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natural being And her father and mother— 
would they allow her to marry a man, 
huwever rich, whose wealth came from such a 
questionable source? No one would believe 
that he had not made some unholy bargain 
before consenting to set this incarcerated 
spirit free—he, who had acted in absolute 
ignorance, who had persistently declined all 
reward after realizing what he had done ! 

No, it was too much. Try as he might to 
do justice to the Jinnee’s gratitude and 
generosity, he could not restrain a bitter 
resentment at the utter want of consideration 
shown in overloading him with gifts so 
useless and so compromising. No Jinnee— 
however old, however unfamiliar with the 
world as it is now—had any right to be such 
a fool ! 

And at this, above the ramparts of sacks 
and bales, which occupied all the 
available space in the room, 
appeared Mrs. Rapkin’s face. 

“I was going to ask you, sir, 
before them parcels came,” she 
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began, with a dry cough of disapproval, 
“what you would like in the way of ongtray 
to-morrow night. I thought if I could find a 
sweetbread at all reasonable “ 

To Horace—surrounded as he was by 
incalculable riches — sweetbreads seemed 
incongruous just then; the transition of 
thought was too violent. 

“T can’t bother about that now, Mrs. 
Rapkin,” he said ; “ we'll settle it to-morrow. 
I’m too busy.” 

“T suppose most of these things will have 
to go back, sir, if they’re only sent on approval 
like ?” 

If he only knew where and how he could 
send them back! ‘“I-—I’m not sure,” he 
said ; “I may have to keep them.” 

“Well, sir, bargain or none, I wouldn't 
have ’em as a gift myself, being so dirty and 
fusty ; they can’t be no use 
to nobody, not to mention 
there being no room to 
move with them blocking 
up all the place. I’d better 
tell Rapkin to carry ’em all 
upstairs out of people’s 
way.” 

“Certainly not,” said 
Horace, sharply, by no means 
anxious for the Rapkins to dis- 
cover the real nature of his 
treasures. “ Don’t touch them, 
either of you. Leave them 
exactly as they are, do you 
understand ?” 

“As you please, Mr. Venti- 
more, sir, only, if they’re not 
to be interfered with, I don’t 
see myself how you're going 
to set your friends down to 
dinner to-morrow, that’s all.” 

And, indeed, considering 
that the table and every avail 
able chair, and even the floor 
were heaped so high with 
valuables that Horace himself 
could only just squeeze his 
way between the piles, it did 
seem as if his guests might 
find themselves incenveniently 
cramped. 

“Tt will be all right,” he 
said, with an optimism he was 
very far from feeling; “we'll manage some- 
how—leave it to me.” 

Before he left for his office he took the 
precaution to baffle any inquisitiveness on 
the part of his landlady by locking his sitting- 
room door and carrying away the key, but it 
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was in a very different mood from his former 
light-hearted confidence that he sat down to 
his drawing-board. in Great Cloister Street 
that morning.. He could not concentrate his 
mind; his enthusiasm and his ideas had alike 
deserted him. 

He flung down the dividers he had been 
using and pushed away the nest of saucers of 
Indian ink and colours in a fit of petulance. 
“Tt’s no good,” he exclaimed, aloud ; “I feel 
a perfect duffer this morning. I couldn’t 
even design a decent dog-kennel ! ” 

Even as he spoke he became conscious of 
a presence in the room, and, looking round, 
saw Fakrash the Jinnee standing at his elbow, 
smiling down on him more benevolently than 
ever, and with a serene expectation of being 
warmly welcomed and thanked, which made 
Horace rather ashamed of his own inability 
to meet it. 

“ He’s a thoroughly good-natured old 
chap,” he thought, self-reproachfully. ‘“ He 
means well, and I’m a beast not to feel more 
glad to see him. And yet, hang it all! I 
can’t have him popping in and out of the 
office like a rabbit whenever the fancy takes 
him !” 

“ Peace be upon thee,” said Fakrash. 
“ Moderate the trouble of thy heart, and 
impart thy difficulties to me.” 

“Oh, they’re nothing, thanks,” said 
Horace, feeling decidedly embarrassed. “I 
got stuck over my work for the moment, 
and it worried me a little—that’s all.” 

“ Then thou hast not yet received the gifts 
which I commanded should be delivered at 
thy dwelling-place ?” 

“Oh, indeed I have!” replied Horace ; 
“and—and I really don’t know how to 
thank you for them.” 

“A few trifling presents,” answered the 
Jinnee, “and by no means suited to thy 
dignity—yet the best in my power to bestow 
upon thee for the time being.” 

“My dear sir, they simply overwhelm me 
with their magnificence! They’re beyond all 
price, and—and I’ve no idea what to do with 
such a superabundance.” 

“A superfluity of good things is good,” 
was the Jinnee’s sententious reply. 

“Not in my particular case. I—lI quite 
feel your goodness and generosity; but, 
indeed, as I told you before, it's really 
impossible for me to accept any such 
reward.” 

Fakrash’s« brows contracted © slightly. 
“ How. sayest thou that it is impossible— 
Seeing that these things are already in thy 


possession ?” 
Vol. xix.—36 
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“T know,” said Horace; “ but—you won’t 
be offended if I speak quite plainly ?” 

“ Art thou not even as a son to me, and 
can I be angered at any words of thine?” 

“Well,” said Horace, with sudden hope, 
“honestly, then, I would very much rather— 
if you’re sure you don’t mind—that you 
would take them all back again.” 

“What? Dost thou demand that I, 
Fakrash-el-Aamash, should consent to re- 
ceive back the gifts I have bestowed? Are 
they then of so little value in thy sight ?” 

“They’re of too much value. If I took 
such a reward for—for a very ordinary 
service, [ should never be able to respect 
myself again.” 

“This is not the reasoning of an intelligent 
person,” said the Jinnee, coldly. 

“Tf you think me a fool, I can’t help it. 
I’m not an ungrateful fool, at all events. But 
I feel very strongly that I can’t keep these 
gifts of yours.” 

“So thou wouldst have me break the oath 
which I swore to reward thee fitly for thy 
kind action?” 

“ But you Aave rewarded me already,” said 
Horace, “‘ by contriving that a wealthy mer- 
chant should engage me to build him a 
residence. And—forgive my plain speaking 
—-if you truly desire my happiness (as I am 
sure you do) you will relieve me of all these 
precious gems and merchandise, because, to 
be frank, they will zo¢ make me happy. On 
the contrary, they are making me extremely 
uncomfortable.” 

“In the days of old,” said Fakrash, “all 
men pursued wealth; nor could any amass 
enough to satisfy his desires. Have riches, 
then, become so contemptible in mortal eyes 
that thou findest them but an encumbrance ? 
Explain the matter.” 

Horace felt a natural delicacy in giving 
his real reasons. “I can’t answer for other 
men,” he said. ‘ All I know is that I’ve 
never been accustomed to being rich, and 
I’d rather get used to it gradually, and be 
able to feel that I owed it, as far as possible, 
to my own exertions. For, as I needn’t tell 
you, Mr. Fakrash, riches alone don’t make 
any fellow happy. You must. have observed 
that they’re apt to—well, to land him in all 
kinds of messes and worries. . . . I’m talking 
like a confounded copybook,” he thought, 
“but I don’t care how priggish I am if I 
can only get my way!” 

Fakrash was deeply impressed. ‘“ Oh, 
young man of marvellous moderation !” he 
cried. “Thy sentiments are not inferior to 
those of the Great Suleyman himself (on 
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whom be peace !). Yet even he doth not 
utterly despise them, for he hath gold and 
ivory and precious stones in abundance. 
Nor hitherto have I ever met a human being 
capable of rejecting them when offered. 
But, since thou seemest sincere in holding 
that my poor and paltry gifts will not 
advance thy welfare, and since I would do 
thee good and not evil—be it even as thou 
wouldst. For excellently was it said: ‘The 
worth of a present depends not on itself, nor 
on the giver, but on the receiver alone.’ ” 

Horace could hardly believe that he had 
really prevailed. “It’s extremely good of 
you, sir,” he said, “to take it so 
well. And if you coudd let that 
caravan call for them as soon as 
possible, it would be a great 
convenience to me. I mean— 
er—the fact is, I’m expecting a 
few friends to dine with me to- 
morrow, and, as my rooms are 
rather small at the best of times, 

I don’t quite know how I can 
manage to entertain them at all 
unless something is done.” 

“Tt will be the easiest of 
actions,” replied Fakrash ; “ there- 
fore, have no fear that, when the 
time cometh, thou wilt not be 
able to entertain thy friends in a fitting 
manner. And for the caravan, it shall set 
out without delay.” 

“ By Jove, though, I’d forgotten one 
thing,” said Horace: “I’ve locked up the 
room where your presents are—they won't 
be able to get in without the key.” 

“ Against the servants of the Jinn neither 
bolts nor bars can prevail. They shall enter 
therein and remove all that they brought 
thee, since it is thy desire.” 

“Very many thanks,” said Horace. “ And 
you do vead/y understand that I’m every bit 
as grateful as if I could keep the things? 
You see, I want all my time and all my 
energies to complete the designs for this 
building, which,” he added, gracefully, “ I 
should never be in a position to do at all, 
but for your assistance.” 

“On my arrival,” said Fakrash, “I heard 
thee lamenting the difficulties of the task— 
wherein do they consist?” 

“ Oh,” said Horace, “ it’s a little difficult 
to please all the different people concerned, 
and myself too. I want to make something 
of it that I shall be proud of, and that will 
give me a reputation. It’s a large house, and 
there will be a good deal of work in it—but 
I shall manage it all right.” 
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“This is a great undertaking indeed,” 
remarked the Jinnee, after he had asked 
various by no means unintelligent ques- 
tions and received the answers. “But be 
persuaded that it shall all turn out most 
fortunately and thou shalt obtain great re- 
nown. And now,” he concluded, “I am 


“THIS IS A GREAT UNDERTAKING INDEED.” 


compelled to take leave of thee, for I am 
still without any certain tidings of Suleyman.” 

“You mustn’t let me keep you,” said 
Horace, who had been on thorns for some 
minutes lest Beevor should return and find 


him with his mysterious visitor. “You see,” 
he added, instructively, “so long as you wi#// 
neglect your own much more important 
affairs to look after mine, you can hardly 
expect to make much progress, can you ?” 

“ How excellent is the saying,” replied the 
Jinnee : “‘ The time which is spent in doing 
kindnesses call it not wasted.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s very good,” said Horace, 
feeling driven to silence this maxim, if 
possible, with one of his own invention. “ But 
we have a saying too—how does it go? Ah, 
I remember. ‘It is possible for a kindness 
to be more inconvenient than an injury.’” 
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“ Marvellously gifted was he who discovered 
such a saying !” cried Fakrash. 

“]T imagine,” said Horace, “he learnt it 
from his own experience. By the way, what 
place were you thinking of drawing—I mean 
trying—next for Suleyman ?” 

&% purpose to repair to Nineveh, and 
inquire there.” 

“ Capital,” said Ventimore, with hearty 
approval, for he hoped that this would take 
the Jinnee some little time. “‘ Wonderful 
city, Nineveh, from all I’ve heard—though 
not quite what it used to be, perhaps. Then 
there’s Babylon—you might go on there. 
And if you shouldn’t hear of him there, why 
not strike down into Central Africa, and do 
that thoroughly? Or South America, it’s a 
pity to lose any chance—you’ve never been 
to South America yet ?” 

“I have not so much as heard of such 
a country, and 
how should Suley- 
man be there?” 

“Pardon me, I 
didn’t say he was 
there. All I 
meant to convey 
was, that he’s 
quite as likely to 
be there as any- 
where else. But 
if you’re going to 
Nineveh first, 
you'd better lose 
no more time, for 
I’ve always under- 
stood that it’s 
rather an awkward 
place to get at— 
though, probably, 
you won't find it 
very difficult.” 

“T care not,” 
said Fakrash, 
“though the 
search be long, 
for in travel there 
are five advan- 
tages ” 

“T know,” in- 
terrupted Horace, 
“so don’t stop 
to describe them now. I should like to 
see you fairly started, and you really mustn’t 
think it necessary to break off your search 
again on my account, because, thanks to 
you, I shall get on splendidly alone for 
the future—if you'll kindly see that that 
merchandise is removed.” 
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“Thine abode shall not be encumbered 
with it for another hour,” said the Jinnee. 
“Oh, thou judicious one, in whose estimation 
wealth is of no value, know that I have never 
encountered a mortal who pleased me as 
thou hast; and moreover, be assured that 
such magnanimity as thine shall not go 
without a recompense !” 

** How often must I tell you,” said Horace, 
in a glow of impatience, “that I am already 
much more than recompensed? Now, my 
kind, generous old friend,” he added, with an 
emotion that was not wholly insincere, “ the 
time has come to bid you farewell—for ever. 
Let me picture you as revisiting your former 
haunts, penetrating to quarters of the globe 
(for, whether you are aware of it or not, this 
earth of ours 7s a globe) hitherto unknown to 
you, refreshing your mind by foreign travel 
and the study of mankind—but never, never 


** GOOD-BYE, AND BON VOYAGE!” 


for a moment losing sight of your main 
object, the eventual discovery of and recon- 
ciliation with Suleyman (on whom be peace !). 
That is the only, the greatest, happiness you 
can give me now. Good-bye, and don 
voyage |” 

“ May Allah never deprive thy friends of 
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thy presence !” returned the Jinnee, who was 
apparently touched by this exordium, “ for 
truly thou art a most excellent young man!” 

And stepping back into the fireplace, he 
was gone in an instant. 

Ventimore sank back in his chair with a 
sigh of relief. He had begun to fear that 
the Jinnee never would take himself off, but 
he had gone at last—and for good. 

He was half ashamed of himself for feel- 
ing so glad, for Fakrash was a good-natured 
old thing enough in his way. Only he would 
overdo things: he had no sense of proportion. 
“Why,” thought Horace, “if a fellow ex- 
pressed a modest wish for a canary in a cage, 
he’s just the sort of old Jinnee to bring him 
a whole covey of rocs in an aviary about ten 
times the size of the Crystal Palace. How- 
ever, he does understand now that I can’t 
take anything more from him, and he isn’t 
offended either, so ¢ha?’s all settled. Now I 
can set to work and knock off these plans in 
peace and quietness.” 

But he had not done much before he 
heard sounds in the next room which told 
him that Beevor had returned at last. He 
had been expected back from the country 
for the last day or two, and it was fortunate 
that he had delayed so long, thought Venti- 
more, as he went in to see him and to tell 


him the unexpected piece of good fortune 
that he himself had met with since they last 


met. It is needless to say that, in giving his 
account, he abstained from any mention of 
the brass bottle or the Jinnee, as unessential 
elements in his story. 

Beevor’s congratulations were quite as 
cordial as could be expected, as soon as he 
fully understood that no hoax was intended. 
“Well, old man,” he said, “I am glad. I 
really am, you know. To think of a prize 
like that coming to you the very first time! 
And you don’t even know how this Mr. 
Wackerbath came to hear of you—just hap- 
pened to see your name up outside and 
came in, I expect. Why, I daresay if I 
hadn’t chanced to go away as I did — 
and about a couple of paltry two thousand 
pound houses, too! Ah, well, I don’t 
grudge you your luck, though it does seem 
rather——— It was worth waiting for ; you'll 
be cutting me out before long—if you don’t 
make a mess of this job. I mean, you 
know, old chap, if you don’t go and give 
your City man a Gothic castle when what he 
wants is something with plenty of plate-glass 
windows and a Corinthian portico. That’s 
the rock I see ahead for you. You mustn’t 
mind my giving you a word of warning !” 
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“Oh, no,” said Ventimore ; “ but I sha’n’t 
give him either a Gothic castle or plenty of 
plate-glass. I venture to think he'll be 
pleased with the general idea as I’m working 
it out.” 

“Let’s hope so,” said Beevor. “If you 
get into any difficulty, you know,” he added, 
with a touch of patronage, ‘just you come 
to me.” 

“Thanks,” said Horace, “I will. But 
I’m getting on very fairly at present.” 

“T should rather like to see what you’ve 
made of it. I might be able to give you a 
wrinkle here and there.” 

“It’s awfully good of you, but I think I’d 
rather you didn’t see the plans till they’re 
quite finished,” said Horace. The truth was 
that he was perfectly aware that the other 
would not be in sympathy with his ideas ; 
and Horace, who had just been suffering 
from a cold fit of depression about his work, 
rather shrank from any kind of criticism. 

“Oh, just as you please!” said Beevor, a 
little stiffly; “you always were an obstinate 
beggar. I’ve had a certain amount of 
experience, you know, in my poor little 
pottering way, and I thought I might possibly 
have saved you a cropper or two. But if 
you think you can manage better alone— 
only don’t get bolted with by one of those 
architectural hobbies of yours, that’s all.” 

* All right, old fellow. I'll ride my hobby 
on the curb,” said Horace, laughing, as he 
went back to his own office, where he found 
that all his former certainty and enjoyment 
of his work had returned to him, and by the 
end of the day he had made so much pro- 
gress that his designs needed only a few 
finishing touches to be complete enough for 
his client’s inspection. 

Better still, on returning to his rooms that 
evening to change before going to Kensing- 
ton, he found that the admirable Fakrash 
had kept his promise—every chest, sack, and 
bale had been cleared away. 

“Them camels come back for the things 
this afternoon, sir,” said Mrs. Rapkin, “and 
it put me in a fluster at first, for I made sure 
you'd locked your door and took the key. 
But I must have been mistook—leastways, 
them Arabs got in somehow. I hope you 
meant everything to go back ?” 

“ Quite,” said Horace; “I saw the—the 
person who sent them this morning, and 
told him there was nothing I cared for 
enough to keep.” 

“ And like his impidence sending you a 
lot o’ rubbish like that on approval—and on 
camels too!” declared Mrs. Rapkin. “I’m 
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“THEM ARABS GOT IN.” 


sure I don’t know what them advertising 
firms will try next—pushing, J call it.” 

Now that everything was gone, Horace 
felt a little natural regret and doubt whether 
he need have been quite so uncompromising 
in his refusal of the treasures. “I might 
have kept some of those tissues and things 
for Sylvia,” he thought; “and she loves 
pearls. And a prayer-carpet would have 
pleased the Professor -tremendously. But no, 
after all, it wouldn’t have done. Sylvia 
couldn’t go about in pearls the size of new 
potatoes, and the Professor would only have 
ragged me for more reckless extravagance. 
Besides, if I’d taken any of the Jinnee’s 
gifts, he might keep on pouring more in, 
till I should be just where I was before—or 
worse off, really, because I couldn’t decently 
refuse them, then. So it’s best as it is.” 

And really, considering his temperament 
and the peculiar nature of his position, it is 
not easy to see how he could have arrived at 
any other conclusion. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
BACHELOR’S QUARTERS. 
Horace was feeling particularly happy as 
he walked back the next evening to 
Vincent Square. He had the consciousness 
of having done a good day’s work, for the 
sketch plans for Mr. Wackerbath’s mansion 
were actually completed and dispatched to 
his business address, while Horace now 
felt a comfortable assurance that his 
designs would more than satisfy his client. 

But it was not that which made him so 
light of heart. That night his rooms were 
to be honoured for the first time by Sylvia’s 
presence. She would tread upon his carpet, 
sit in his chairs, comment upon, and perhaps 
even handle, his books and ornaments—and 
all of them would retain something of her 
charm for ever after. If she only came! For 
even now he could not quite believe that she 
really would; that some untoward event 
would not make a point of happening to 
prevent her, just as he sometimes doubted 
whether his engagement was not too sweet 
and wonderful to be true—or, at all events, 
to last. 

As to the dinner, his mind was tolerably 
easy, for he had settled the remaining details 
of the menu with his landlady that morning, 
and he could hope that, without being so 
sumptuous as to excite the Professor’s wrath, 
it would still be not altogether unworthy— 
and what goods could be rare and dainty 
enough ?—to be set before Sylvia. 

He would have liked to provide cham- 
pagne, but he knew that that wine would 
savour of ostentation in the Professor’s 
judgment, so he had contented himself instead 
with claret, a sound vintage which he knew 
he could depend upon. Flowers, he thought, 
were Clearly permissible, and he had called at 
a florist’s on his way and got some chrysan- 
themums of palest yellow and deepest terra- 
cotta, the finest he could see. Some of them 
would look well on the centre of the table in 
an old Nankin blue and white bowl he had ; 
the rest he could arrange about the room: 
there would just be time to see to all that 
before dressing. 

Occupied with these thoughts, he turned 
into Vincent Square, which looked vaster 
than ever with the murky haze, inclosed by 
its high railings, and under a wide expanse 
of steel-blue sky, across which the clouds 
were driving fast like ships in full sail 
scudding for harbour before a storm. Against 
the mist below, the young and nearly leafless 
trees showed flat, black profiles as of pressed 
seaweed, and the sky immediately above the 
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“HE GOT SOME CHRYSANTHEMUMS.’ 


house-tops was tinged with a sullen red from 
miles of lighted streets ; from the river came 
the long-drawn tooting of tugs, mingled with 
the more distant wails and hysterical shrieks 
of railway engines on the Lambeth lines. 

And now he reached the old semi-detached 
house in which he lodged, and noticed for 
the first time how the trellis-work of the 
veranda made, with the bared creepers and 
hanging baskets, a kind of decorative pattern 
against the windows, which were suffused 
with a roseate glow that looked warm, and 
comfortable, and hospitable. He wondered 
whether Sylvia would notice it when she 
arrived. 

He passed under the old wrought-iron 
arch that once held an oil-lamp, and up a 
short but rather steep flight of steps, which 
led to a brick porch built out at the side. 
Then he let himself in, and stood spellbound 
with perplexed amazement—for he was in a 
strange house. 

In place of the modest passage with the 
yellow marble wall-paper, the mahogany hat- 
stand, and the elderly barometer in a state of 
chronic depression which he knew so well, 
he found an arched octagonal entrance-hall, 
with arabesques of blue, crimson, and gold, 
and richly-embroidered hangings ; the floor 


was marble, and from a shallow basin 
of alabaster in the centre a perfumed 
fountain rose and fell with a lulling 
patter. 

“TI must have mistaken the number,” 
he thought, quite forgetting that his 
latch-key had fitted, and he was just 
about to retreat before his intrusion 
was discovered when the hangings 
parted and Mrs. Rapkin presented 
herself, making so deplorably incon- 
gruous a figure in such surroundings, 
and looking so bewildered and woe- 
begone, that Horace, in spite of his 
own increasing uneasiness, had some 
difficulty in keeping his gravity. 

“Oh, Mr. Ventimore, sir,” she 
lamented ; “whatever zw#// you go and 
do next, I wonder? To think of 
your going and having the whole place 
done up and altered out of knowledge 
like this, without a word of warning! 
If any halterations were required, I do 
think as me and Rapkin had the right 
to be consulted.” 

Horace let all -his chrysanthemums 
drop unheeded into the fountain. 
He understood now: indeed, he 
seemed in some way to have under- 
stood almost from the first, only he 

would not admit it even to himself. 

The irrepressible Jinnee was at the bottom 
of this, of course. He remembered now 
having made that unfortunate remark the 
day before about the limited accommoda- 
tion his rooms afforded. 

Clearly Fakrash must have taken a mental 
note of it, and, with that insatiable munifi- 
cence which was one of his worst failings, 
had determined, by way of a pleasant sur- 
prise, to entirely refurnish and redecorate 
the apartments according to his own 
ideas. 

It was extremely kind of him; it showed 
a truly grateful disposition —“ but, oh!” as 
Horace thought, in the bitterness of his soul, 
“ if he would only learn to let well alone and 
mind his own business !” 

However, the thing was done now, and 
he must accept the responsibility for it, since 
he could hardly disclose the truth. “ Didn’t 
I mention I was having some alterations 
made?” he said, carelessly. “ They’ve got 
the work done rather sooner than I expected. 
Were—were they long over it ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell you, sir, having 
stepped out to gel some things I wanted in 
for to-night ; and Rapkin, he was round the 
corner at his reading-room; and when I 


” 
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come back it was all done and the workmen 
gone ’ome ; and how they could have finished 
such a job in the time beats me altogether, 
for when we ’ad the men in to do the back 
kitchen they took ten days over it.” 

“ Well,” said Horace, evading this point, 
“ however they’ve done this, they’ve done it 
remarkably well — you'll admit 
that, Mrs. Rapkin?” 

“That’s as may be, sir,” said 
Mrs. Rapkin, with a sniff, “but 
it ain’t my taste, nor yet I don’t 
think it will be Rapkin’s taste 
when he comes to see it.” 

It was not Ventimore’s taste 

either, though he was not going 
to confess it. “Sorry for that, 
Mrs. Rapkin,” he said, “but 
I’ve no time to talk about it 
now. I must rush upstairs and 
dress.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, but 
that’s a total unpossibility—for 
they’ve been and took away the 
staircase.” 

“Taken away the staircase? 
Nonsense!” cried 
Horace. 

“So JZ. think, 
Ventimore — but it’s 
what them men have 
done, and if you don’t 
believe me, come and 
see for yourself.” 

She drew the hang- 
ings aside, and revealed 
to Ventimore’s aston- 
ished gaze a vast pillared 
hall with a lofty domed 
roof, from which hung 
several lamps, diffusing 
a subdued radiance. 
High up in the wall, 
on his left, were the 
two windows which he 
judged to have formerly 
belonged to his sitting- 
room (for either from delicacy or inability, or 
simply because it had not occurred to him, 
the Jinnee had not interfered with the external 
structure), but the windows were now masked 
by a perforated and gilded lattice, which 
accounted for the pattern Horace had noticed 
from without. The walls were covered with 
blue and white Oriental tiles, and a raised 
platform of alabaster on which were divans 
ran round two sides of the hall, while the side 
Opposite to him was pierced with horseshoe- 
shaped arches, apparently leading to other 
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apartments. The centre of the marble floot 
was. spread with costly crugs and piles ol 
cushions, their rich hues giowing through 
the gold with which they were: intricately 
embroidered. 
“Well,” said 
scarcely knowing 


the 
what 


Horace, 
saying, 


unhappy 
he was 


Ty 


“IT ALL LOOKS VERY COSY, MRS. RAPKIN.” 


“it— it all looks Mrs. 
Rapkin.” 

“Tt’s not for me to say, sir; but I should 
like to know where you thought of 
dining ?” 

“ Where ?” said Horace. 
course. 


very cosy, 


“ Why, here, of 
There’s plenty of room.” 

“There isn’t a table left in the house,” 
said Mrs. Rapkin ; “so, unless you’d wish the 
cloth laid on the floor 2 

“Oh, there must be a table somewhere,” 
said Horace, impatiently, “ or you can borrow 
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Don’t make difficulties, Mrs. Rapkin. 
now I must 


one. 
Rig up anything you like... 
be off and dress.” 

He got rid of her, and, on entering one of 
the archways, discovered a smaller room, in 
cedar-wood incrusted with ivory and mother- 
o’-pearl, which was evidently his bedroom. 
A gorgeous robe, stiff with gold and glittering 
with ancient gems, was laid out for him—for 
the Jinnee had thought of everything—but 
Ventimore, naturally, preferred his own 
evening clothes. 

“Mr. Rapkin,” he shouted, going to 
another arch that seemed to communicate 
with the basement. 

“Sir ?” replied his landlord, who had just 
returned from his “ reading-room,” and now 
appeared, looking pale and wild, as was, 
perhaps, intelligible in the circumstances. 
As he entered his unfamiliar marble halls he 
staggered and his red eyes rolled and his 
mouth gaped in a cod-like fashion. “ They’ve 
been at it ere, too, seemin’ly,” he remarked, 
huskily. 

“There have been a few changes,” said 
Horace, quietly, “as you can see: You 
don’t happen to know where they’ve put my 
dress-clothes, do you ?” 

“I don’t ’appen to know where they’ve put 
nothink. Your dress-clothes? Why, I dunno 
where they’ve bin and put our little parler, 
where me and Maria ’ave set of a hevenin’ 
all these years regular. I dunno where 
they’ve put the pantry, nor yet the bath- 
room, with ’ot and cold water laid on at my 
own expense. And you arsk me to find 
your hevenin’ soot! I consider, sir, I con- 
sider that a unwall—that a most unwarran- 
terrible liberty have bin took at my expense.” 

“My good man, don’t talk rubbish !” said 
Horace. 

“T’m talking to you about what J snow, 
and I assert that an Englishman’s ’ome is his 
cashle, and nobody’s got the right when his 
backsh turned to go and make a ’Ummums 
of it. Not nobody ’asn’t !” 

“ Make a what of it?” cried Ventimore. 

“A ’Ummums—that’s English, ain’t it? A 
bloomin’ Turkish baths! Who do you 
suppose is goin’ to take apartments furnished 
in this ’ere ridic’loush style? What am I 
goin’ to say to my landlord? It'll about 
ruing me, this will; and after you bein’ a 
lodger ’ere for five year and more, and re- 
garded by me and Maria in the light of one 
of the fam’ly. It’s ’ard—it’s bloomin’ ’ard !” 

“‘ Now, look here,” said Ventimore, sharply 
—for it was obvious that Mr. Rapkin’s 
studies had been lightened by copious re- 
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freshment—“ pull yourself together, man, and 
listen to me.” 

“T respeckfully decline to pull myshelf 
togerrer f’r anybody livin’,” said Mr. Rapkin, 
with a noble air. “I shtan’ ‘ere upon my 
dignity as a man, sir. I shay, I shtand ’ere 
upon——” here he waved his hand, and sat 
down suddenly upon the marble floor. 

“You can stand on anything you like—or 


‘HE SAT DOWN SUDDENLY UPON THE FLOOR.” 


can,” said Horace ; “ but hear what I’ve got 
to say. The—the peopie who made all these 
alterations went beyond my instructions. I 
never wanted the house interfered with like 


this. Still, if your landlord doesn’t see that 
its value is immensely improved, he’s a fool, 
that’s all. Anyway, I'll take care you sha’n’t 
suffer. If I have to put everything back in 
its former state I will, at my own expense. 
So don’t bother any more about ¢haz.” 

“You're a gen’l’man, Mr. Ventimore,” 
said Rapkin, cautiously regaining his feet. 
“ There’s no mishtaking a gen’l’man. J’ 
a gen’l’man.” 

“Of course you are,” said Horace, genially, 
“and I'll tell you how you’re going to show 
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it. You're going straight downstairs to get 
your good wife to pour some cold water over 
your head ; and then you will finish dressing, 
see what you can do to get a table of some 
sort and lay it for dinner, and be ready to 
announce my friends when they arrive, and 
wait afterwards. Do you see?” 

“ That will be all ri’, Mr. Ventimore,” said 
Rapkin, who was not far gone enough to be 
beyond understanding or obeying. ‘“ You 
leave it entirely to me. I'll unnertake that 
your friends shall be made comforrable, per- 
felly comforrable. I’ve lived as butler in 
the besht, the mosht exclu—most arishto— 
you know the sort o’ fam’lies I’m tryin’ to 
rmember—and—and _ every- 
thing was always all ri’, and 
Z shall be all ri’ in a few 
minutes.” 

With this assurance he 
stumbled down stairs, 
leaving Horace relieved to 
some extent. Rapkin would 
be sober enough after his 
head had been under the 
tap for a few minutes, and 
in- any case there 


would be the hired 
waiter to rely 


upon. 

If he could only 
find out where his 
evening clothes 
were! He returned 
to his room and 
made another 
frantic search—but 
they were nowhere 
to be found ; and 
as he could not 
bring himself to 
receive his guests 
in his ordinary 
morning costume 

which the Professor would probably con- 
strue as a deliberate slight, and which would 
certainly seem a solecism in Mrs. Futvoye’s 
eyes, if not in her daughter’s—he decided to 
put on the Eastern robes, with the exception 
of a turban, which he could not manage to 
wind round his head. 

Thus arrayed, he re-entered the domed 
hall, when he was annoyed to find that no 
attempt had been made as yet to prepare a 
dinner-table, and he was just looking forlornly 
round for a bell when Rapkin appeared. He 
had apparently followed Horace’s advice, for 
his hair looked wet and sleek, and he was 
comparatively sober. 
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“HE DECIDED TO PUT ON THE EASTERN ROBES.” 
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“This is too bad!” cried Horace; “my 
friends may be here at any moment now— 
and nothing done. You don’t propose to 
wait at table like that, do you?” he added, 
as he noted the man’s overcoat and the 
comforter round his throat. 

“T do not propose to wait in any garments 
whatsoever,” said Rapkin ; “I’m a-goin’ out, 
I am.” 

“Very well,” said Horace; “then send 
the waiter up—I suppose he’s come?” 

“He come—but he went away again—I 
told him as he wouldn't be required.” 

“You told him that!” Horace said, 
angrily, and then controlled himself. “Come, 

Rapkin, be reason- 
able. You can’t 
really mean to 
leave your wife to 
cook the dinner, 
and serve it too!” 

“She ain't in- 
tending to do 
neither; she’ve 
left the house 
already.” 

“You must 
fetch her back,” 
cried Horace. 
“Good heavens, 
man, can’Z you see 
what a fix you're 

leaving me in? My 
friends have started long 
ago—it’s too late to wire 
to them, or make any 
other arrangements.” 

There was a_ knock, 
as he spoke, at the front 
door; and odd enough 
was the familiar sound 
of the cast-iron knocker 
in that Arabian hall. 

“There they are!” he 
said, and the idea of meeting them at the 
door and proposing an instant adjournment 
to a restaurant occurred to him—till he 
suddenly recollected that he would have to 
change and try to find some money, even for 
that. “For the last time, Rapkin,” he cried, 
in despair, “do you mean to tell me there’s 
no dinner ready ?” 

“Oh,” said Rapkin, “there’s dinner right 
enough, and a lot o’ barbarious furriners 
downstairs a-cookin’ of it—that’s what broke 
Maria’s ’art-—to see it all took out of her 
’ands, after the trouble she’d gone to.” 

“But. I must have somebody to wait,” 
exclaimed Horace. 
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“ You’ve got waiters enough, as far as that 
goes. But if you expect a hordinary Christian 
man to wait along of a lot o’ narsty niggers, 
and be at their beck and call, you’re mistock, 
sir, for I’m going to sleep the night at my 
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brother-in-law’s and take his advice, he bein’ 
a doorkeeper at a solicitor’s orfice and know- 
ing the law, about this ’ere business, and so 
I wish you a good hevening, and ’oping your 
dinner will be to your liking and satisfaction.” 
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rVOVES HAD COME.” 
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He went out by the farther archway, while 
from the entrance-hall Horace could hear 
voices he knew only too well. The Futvoyes 
had come ; well, at all events, it seemed that 
there would be something for them to eat, 

since Fakrash, in his anxiety to do 
the thing thoroughly, had furnished 
both the feast and attendance him- 
self—but who was there to an- 
nounce the guests? Where were 
these waiters Rapkin had spoken 
of? Ought he to go and bring in 
his visitors himself ? 

These ques- 
tions answered 
themselves the 
next instant, 
for, as he stood 
there under the 
lome, the 
curtains of the 
central arch 
were drawn 
with a rattle, 

| and disclosed a 
double line of 
tall slaves in 
rich raiment, 
their onyx eyes 


\ rolling and 


their teeth 
flashing in their 
chocolate -hued 
countenances, 
as they sa- 
laamed. 
Between 
this double 
line stood Pro- 
fessor and 
Mrs. Futvoye 
and Sylvia, 
had just re- 
their wraps 
gazing in 
astonish- 
the splen- 
met their 


who 
moved 
and were 
undisguised 
ment on 
dours which 
view. 
Horace advanced 
to receive them; he 
felt he was in for it now, and the only 
course left him was to put as good a 
face as he could on the matter, and trust 
to luck to pull him through without dis- 
covery or disaster. 


continued. ) 





Cycling at a Mile a Minute. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 


MURPHY’S GREAT 


CYCLING FEAT. 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. 


OME months ago a thrill of 
excitement passed through 
cycledom at the announce- 
ment that the well-known 
American cyclist, Charles M. 
Murphy, of Brooklyn, had 
succeeded in covering a mile in 6osec., 
paced by a locomotive. Cyclists rubbed 
their eyes in astonishment, while the cycle 
Press with its characteristic incredulity urged 
its readers to accept the accomplish- 
ment of such a remarkable performance 
cum grano salis, slily emphasizing the fact 
that the record was instituted in America, 
whither so many ex- 
traordinary yarns from 
time to time have 
emanated. 

But the record was 
neither the invention of 
a highly imaginative 
brain nor a newspaper 
hoax. The following 
facts and photographs 





will comprehensively 


illustrate how this re- 
markable race against 
time was performed, 
thus conclusively prov- 
ing that Murphy’s re 
cord was genuine in 
every detail. 

The race was run on 
June 30th of last year. 
The course was a sec- 
tion of the Long Island 
Railroad, New York, 
U.S.A., and the pacer 
was one of the fleetest 
locomotives belonging 
to the company. Mr. H. B. Fullerton, 
special agent of the passenger department 
of that railroad company, was solely re- 
sponsible for the idea, and when I inter- 
viewed him upon the matter on behalf of 
‘HE STRAND MAGAZINE, he courteously 
rendered me all the information in_ his 
power. 

“Tt must not be considered,” began Mr. 
Fullerton, “that this race was contested on 
the spur of the moment. I, in company 
with the other officials of the railroad, went 
most carefully into the details of the scheme, 
and some months elapsed before our arrange- 
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CHARLES MURPHY. 


ments were so satisfactorily completed as to 
enable the race to be run.” 

“ What first induced you to decide upon 
such a unique feat?” I asked. 

“ Well, you see,” he replied, “when I 
received my appointment I was specially 
urged by the company to study the con- 
venience and requirements of the cycling 
public, so that the traffic of the railroad by 
this new class of travel might be considerably 
increased. Long Island is the veritable 
El Dorado of the cyclist. The scenery is 
pretty, the roads are level, well constructed, 
and maintained in constant repair. Last 
year the New York 
State division of the 
League of American 
Wheelmen held _ their 
meeting at Patchoque, 
Long Island. Naturally, 
therefore, I sought for 
an attraction to draw 
cyclists to this spot. 
Various suggestions 
occurred to me, but 
finally I determined to 
give Charles Murphy, 
the fast cyclist, a chance 
to cover the mile in the 
minute, or, if possible, 
in less time. I have 
been an intimate friend 
of Murphy’s for several 
years, and I have always 
been impressed with his 
tremendous pace, mar- 
vellous clear - headed- 
ness, and nerve. I knew 
very well that a clear 
head and great nerve 
were more imperative in the contemplated 
trial than great speed. Therefore, I broached 
my idea to Murphy.” 

“ And how did he receive the suggestion?” 

“ He accepted it with alacrity. Curiously 
enough, he had petitioned almost every rail- 
road in the United States during the past 
five years to allow him to be paced bya 
locomotive. His endeavours, however, were 
always in vain. This was luck indeed. 
Murphy was willing to ride on any track 
that I could provide, even on the regular 
road-bed of the railway itself if no other were 
available. Of course, I quite realized that 
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he would need to have a perfectly straight, 
smooth track, and, if at all possible, fairly 
level. Now that Murphy was ready to 
undergo the trial I laid the matter before 
the President and General Superintendent of 
the railroad, and received their sanction. 
Thereupon I at once set to work upon the 
necessary details. In this part of the work 
I was admirably assisted by Mr. W. F. 
Potter, the General Superintendent ; Mr. 
L. P. Pairo, Superintendent of ‘Traffic ; 
Mr. P. ID. Ford, Chief Engineer; Mr. J. H. 
Cummin, Superintendent of Bridges; Mr. 
C. L. Addison, Permanent-Way Superin- 
tendent ; Mr. L. S. Wells, Superintendent of 
Telegraphs ; and Mr. 
S. F. Prince, jun., 
Locomotive Superin 
tendent. Had it not 
been for the hearty 
co-operation of each 
of these departments 
the trial would never 
have been performed. 
They assisted me in 
every possible way, 
and each superin 
tendent personally 
attended to, and car 
ried out, all the details 
concerning his own 
department.” 

“T suppose you 
experienced a great 
difficulty in selecting 
a sufficient length of 
track that- coincided 
with all your require 
ments, as to being 
straight, smooth, 
and level?” I in 
quired. 

“Not so difficult 
as you would at first 
imagine,” replied Mr. Fullerton. “ Long 
Island is fairly level country. The chief 
engineer and myself examined the various 
sections of our system, and at last found a 
stretch of tangent track over three miles in 
length. ‘The next thing was to find at least 
a mile of this level, and this was done where 
we figured that he could slow up sufficiently 
in a quarter of a mile. We then tested our 
engines to see how long a distance was 
necessary as a start to enable the desired 
speed of a mile a minute being attained. 
We found that any of our passeng-r loco 
motives, comprising regular equipment of 
tender (filled with water and coal) and car 
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MURPHY IN TRAINING—USING 
FOR WRISTS. 
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could make a mile easily in a minute, the 
average time for covering the distance being 
only 52sec., while a start of about three- 
quarters of a mile was necessary in which to 
get up the requisite speed. Of course, I 
naturally desired to make this starting dis- 
tance as short as possible, so as not to make 
Murphy ride at this high rate of speed any 
farther distance than was absolutely essen- 
tial.” 

While these requisite details were gradually 
assuming concrete shape Murphy was under- 
going a vigorous training, to remove all 
superfluous adipose tissue, so that he might 
attempt what was to him the magnum opus 

of his life under the 
best possible advan- 
tages. Then, again, 
to strengthen the 
muscles of his wrists 
Murphy exercised 
with electric dumb- 
bells. 

The track upon 
which Murphy was 
to ride was made as 
follows: Stout 
wooden joists were 
firmly secured in a 

be- 


lateral position 
tween the rails, and 


upon these were 
placed longitudinally 
five roin. boards, side 
by side, so that the 
railroad was con- 
verted into a wooden 
pathway. Even in this 
task the Long Island 
Railroad established 
a record, for Superin- 
tendent Cummin laid 
60,000ft. of timber 
with sixty men in one 
day. At the end of the car behind which 
Murphy was to ride was a huge hood, the 
object of which was to shield the cyclist from 
the rush of air displaced by the locomotive. 
This hood was built right up from the track to 
the roof of the car. It projected r1ft. gin. 
from the back of the car, but as, of course, 
the gangway of the vehicle had to be inclosed, 
only 6ft. really protected Murphy, which was 
quite sufficient, if he could succeed in keep- 
ing up to the pacer. In our illustration on 
page 296, showing the interior of the wind 
shield, will be noticed a kind of projecting 
cross-bar. This was to act as a buffer, to pre 
vent Murphy from getting beneath the car. 
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LAYING THE TRACK 
From a Photograph. 


“Of course,” resumed Mr. Fullerton, 
“there was one very important point to be 
borne in mind: the locomotive must not 
vary its speed. That is to say, if the first 
quarter of a mile were run in 2osec., the 
second quarter of a mile must not be run in 
1osec. in order to make up time, since I 
knew it would be very disconcerting to 
Murphy if the driver of the locomotive de- 
creased or increased his speed. Mr. Prince, 
the locomotive superintendent, came to my 
assistance in this 
respect with Sam 
Booth, one of the 
railroad’s most 
experienced and 
trusted drivers. 

“On the day 
before the great 
event a trial trip 
Was run to see if 
everything was in 
perfect and 
smooth - working 
order. Murphy 
had, of course, 
previously tried 
the track, and 
expressed himself 
as satisfied with it. 


PUTTING IN THE JOISTS AND CENTRE-BOARD., 
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was exactly the same on this 
rehearsal as in the final trip, 
wind shield, buffer, and every- 
thing being in position. Murphy 
rode a bicycle geared to 116, 
I instructed the driver to 
cover the mile in 1°25min., 
but cautioned him most care- 
fully to maintain the same 
speed throughout the minute 
as he made in the first fifteen 
seconds. 

“ Everything passed off satis- 
factorily, Murphy covering the 
distance in 65sec. This was 
2osec. quicker than I antici- 
pated, but the explanation was 
that the engine had gathered 
momentum a little faster than 
was expected during the first 
quarter of a mile, and the 
driver, obeying my strict in- 
junction as to regularity of 
speed, had wisely kept it up. 
Murphy rode wonderfully well. 
For the entire distance he did 
not leave the middle plank, 
which was only roin. wide, and 
I do not think his wheel deviated beyond 
the width of a newspaper column. 

“This trial run was interesting in many 
respects. I had entertained some fears as to 
what would happen if Murphy, unable to keep 
up to the locomotive, had dropped outside 
the wind shield. There were bound to be 
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wind skirls, and I knew Murphy would fare 
badly if he were caught in the vortex of 
air. I had made 
various experi- 
ments, however, 
with silk hand- 
kerchiefs, kites, 
pieces of paper, 
etc., and found 
that the air dis- 
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placed by the locomotive, and 
rushing in furious currents on 
either side of the car in almost 
parallel lines, did not come 
together immediately behind the 
train, as is generally supposed, 
but met in two swirling circles 
something like 20oft. behind the 
train while travelling at sixty miles 
an hour. Consequently there was 
absolutely no back draught, nor 
any wind pressure upon Murphy 
in any way. Some of the spec 
tators on board the car proved 
this fact by holding a handker- 


chief where Murphy was riding. ene 
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It never fluttered in the least, while the 
hair on the cyclist’s head was not dis- 
turbed a particle, as would otherwise have 
been the case had any breeze or current 
of air existed. The cyclist rode in an 
absolutely still atmosphere. I had thoroughly 
explained to Murphy the result of my experi- 
ments regarding the whirlwinds, so that he 
knew pretty well what to expect should he 
lag too far behind the pacer. 

“T must not forget to mention one curious 
incident that occurred during the trial. I 
had previously arranged with Murphy that, 
when the mile was covered, I, who was to 
lay down flat upon the platform just above 
Murphy’s head, would wave my cap across a 
white board fixed just in front of him, and 
upon which he would keep his eyes. On 
receiving this signal, he was to decrease his 
speed, to drop gradually out of the wind 
shield, and to dismount in the ordinary way. 
He carried out my suggestion to the letter, 
but, unfortunately, he was caught in the 
wind skirls, and twisted about considerably, 
though he did not swerve from his track. 
Realizing the situation, he gathered speed 
once more and caught the train up again, 
and was hauled on board. 

“ Now that Murphy had acquitted himself 
so splendidly in the trial trip, personally | 
did not entertain the slightest doubt as to 
his ability to accomplish the distance in a 
minute, nor did I for a moment apprehend 
any danger or serious results. Murphy was 
quite in accord with me in this feeling of 
security. 

“The day the final 


next attempt was 
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CYCLING AT A 
made. Mr. James Sullivan, whose reputation 
is world wide, and whose character is un- 
assailable, acted as referee, while he was 
supported by four other well-known time- 
keepers, whose watches were in first-class 
condition ; there were also various Pressmen 
and representatives from other railroads on 
the train, so that there can be no possible 
question regarding the time made, or the 
thoroughly sportsmanlike manner in which 
the contest was carried out. 

“Murphy, only attired in a sweater and 
full-length tights, mounted his cycle, which 
was geared to 120—four points higher than 
the one he rode the previous day—and took 
up his position. We started almost im- 
perceptibly, and the engine gathered momen- 
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was finished and that I would haul him on 
to the car.. Although this seemed a startling 
proposition at first, working with a man of 
such perfect self-control as Murphy it was 
really the easiest thing to do, and the danger 
element was reduced tremendously. 

“As we finished the mile Sullivan gave 
the word, and I flashed my cap across the 
white board in frontof Murphy. The cyclist, 
acting on my _ instructions, immediately 
dropped back about 2sft., and the air 
brakes were applied to the train so gently 
and steadily that not the slightest vibration 
was felt—in fact, those on the car were un- 
conscious of the application of the brakes. I 
gave another signal, and Murphy immediately 
spurted and caught us up again. Mr. 
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tum with every second. By the time she 
entered upon the mile run she had easily 
gained a velocity of sixty miles an hour. 
Murphy clung to the pacer with marvellous 
tenacity throughout the whole mile. He did 
not ride quite so steadily as on the previous 
occasion, but this he subsequently explained 
was due to the fact that the bicycle was 
of a higher gear than that to which 
he had become accustomed during his 
training. 

“ After his experience at the finish of the 
former trial I had, after careful consideration, 
proposed to Murphy that, instead of dropping 
out from behind the wind shield and slowing 
down alone and cutting the whirlwinds, he 
should ride up to the train when the mile 
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Cummin and myself put a hand under each 
shoulder and lifted him firmly off the wheel. 
Murphy put his right foot through the top 
bar of the cycle until I could get hold of it 
with my other hand, and then both rider and 
cycle were hauled on the car. It was a 
hazardous performance with the train rushing 
along at sixty miles an hour, but it was 
successfully accomplished. Thus it was that 
Murphy had established the world’s cycling 
record by riding a mile in 6osec., certainly 
one of the greatest cycling feats ever 
attempted. He had not been supported or 
guided by any ropes or contrivance of any 
description to aid him in his run. He had 
simply ridden behind the railway train in 
just the same manner as he would have 
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ridden upon the asphalt track behind the 
conventional cycling pacer.” 

Our last photograph, which was snap- 
shotted about 3oyds. from the finish, shows 
Mr. Fullerton and Superintendent Cummin 
ready to assist Murphy off the cycle. The 
intrepid cyclist can scarcely be discerned 
through the dust that was thrown into the 
air by the travelling train, but a compre- 
hensive idea of the magnificent manner in 
which he clung to the pacer is conveyed. 
At the instant the 
photograph was 
taken he was only 
about 4ft. distant 
from his guiding 
star, the white 
board, which may 
plainly be seen. 

“There is one 
thing I must say 
in conclusion,” 
remarked Mr. Ful 
lerton. “ I have 
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seen some of the English newspapers in 
which it was asserted that I, as a Press agent, 
had fooled the newspaper men of the States, 
by concocting a vivid picture of a cyclist 
being paced by an engine. There are two 
errors in such an assertion: one is that I 
am not a Press agent; and the second is 
that I do not believe the man is yet 
born who can fool the newspaper men ol 
New York, or, in fact, the clever writers 
of any large city on the globe.” 

There may be 
a great divergence 
of opinion as to the 
foolhardiness of 
such a cycling feat, 
but certainly as an 
example of physi- 
cal endurance, 
clear - headedness, 
and iron nerve, 
Murphy’s achieve- 
ment would be 
difficult to beat. 
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In Nature's Workshop. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


VIII.—ARMOUR-PLATED ANIMALS. 


4 EN and monkeys, we all know, 

j are imitative creatures; but 

there are few departments of 

human life where man_ has 

been so entirely anticipated 

and at the same time surpassed 

by the lower animals as in the invention of 
armour. His cunningest devices of the 
mailed fist order were none of them original. 
If you examine a fine and fully-developed 
suit of plate-armour, in the form which it 
assumed at its highest zenith in the fifteenth 
century, you will find that the trunk and limbs 
were completely inclosed in a splendidly- 
fitting jointed case of iron plates, all exquisitely 
polished. The joints of these plates were 


arranged in the most ingenious manner so as 
to move freely over and under one another, 
without exposing any part of the body for 


a moment to the deadly chance of a sword- 
lunge or a lance-thrust. For example, the 
scale-like pieces which covered the shoulders 
were cleverly protected at the edges by fan- 
shaped projections, making it impossible for 
an enemy, however quick and deft, to get at 
the line of junction. The knee-caps, the 
shoes, the elbows, the gauntlets, all the 
minor parts of the caparison, were admirably 
designed with great skill and care, so as to 
afford the utmost possible security to the 
wearer, and yet interfere as little as prac- 
ticable with his freedom of movement. The 
suit, as a whole, was a triumphant product 
of the armourer’s art. Yet if you look at the 
iobster’s tail represented in No. 10, you will 
see at a glance that all these clever devices 
of man’s imagining had been invented and 
patented long before by nature, and that the 
elaborate workmanship of the Plantagenet 
craftsmen, who cased knight and horse for 
the battle-field or the tournament in movable 
plaques of glistening metal, was but a poor 
imitation of the ineffable skill with which 
the unheeded crustaceans of the time _pro- 
tected every vulnerable portion of their 
bodies from the assaults and attacks of their 
submarine enemies. Gorget and visor and 
greaves and hauberk yield in perfection of 
fit and in absolute ease and freedom of 
Vol. xix.—38. 


action to the beautiful blue-black male of 
these rock-haunting paladins, or to the 
absolutely unassailable yet flexible corselets 
of the little burrowing South American 
armadillos. 

It is interesting to notice, too, that just as 
in the case of the prickly plants and animals, 
so in the case of the armour-plated types, 
members of the most dissimilar and unrelated 
families, when circumstances happen to 
call for the development among them 
of mail-clad forms, produce on the whole 
extraordinarily analogous suits of panoply. 
They crop up everywhere. With the excep- 
tion of the birds, which are never armour- 
plated (for one can hardly conceive of a flying 
ironclad), there is scarcely a single great 
group in the animal kingdom which does not 
number among its members one or more 
such cuirass-bearing species: and all the 
armoured types, from China to Peru, re- 
semble one another in the most astonishing 
manner. It seems as if even nature could 
only find one central plan for coats of mail. 
Often, indeed, the resemblance is so close 
between unallied kinds that only a naturalist 
can perceive the deep underlying diversity in 
the midst of so much apparent similarity of 
external configuration. Just as a knight in 
armour and a horse in armour seem almost 
to belong to the same general group of 
articulated animals, so the armadillo absurdly 
resembles the tortoise, though one is a 
mammal and the other a reptile: while the 
similarity in type of the molluscan chiton 
(No. 12) to the common wood-louse (No. 5) 
is so close that it might deceive almost any- 
one but the scientific observer. 

As a good introduction to the tactics of 
the plate-armoured class in general, I will 
begin with some brief account of the curious 
South African and Indian pangolins, or scaly 
ant-eaters. No. 1 exhibits a typical specimen 
of this quaint and belated race, the short- 
tailed pangolin, various modifications of 
which are found in most of the southern 
parts of the Dark Continent, from the West 
Coast and Mozambique to Zanzibar and 
Somaliland. The pangolins are also a good 
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set of armour-bearers to begin upon, because, 
curiously enough, they stand about half-way 
in military tactics between our old friends the 
prickly hedgehog group, whose armour is 
offensive, and the turtle group, whose armour 
is defensive only. As we shall see a little 
later, the pangolins (like the White Knight 
in “Alice,” with his spiky armour) to 
some extent unite both these methods of 
passive warfare: they are turtles when un 
rolled, but turn into incomplete hedgehogs 
or porcupines if 
hard pressed by 
assailants. 

A glance at 
the portrait of 
the short - tailed 
pangolin in 
No. 1 will show 
you at once that 
this uncouth 
beast is clad 
from head to tail 
in serried plates 
of defensive 
armour. He is 
about two feet 
long, and his 
head, I will admit, is remarkably small for 
his size: to say the truth, he does not 
possess much brains to speak of, being 
a fairly dull and _ unintelligent animal. 
Central and South Africa have never been 
famous for evoking the higher intellectual 
qualities: most native races there, whether 
of Hottentots or beasts, are tolerably stupid. 
And the pangolin is, so to speak, the Bush- 
man among South African mammals. The 
great peculiarity of the race, the point that 
has told for them in the struggle for existence, 
in spite of their stupidity, is the thickness of 
their skin, or rather of their solid plate-like 
covering. ‘This covering consists of large 
and sharp-edged scales, which overlap one 
another like the tiles on a house—another 
example of nature anticipating humanity, 
though to be sure in this case fishes had 
already anticipated pangolins. The origin and 
character of the scales is in itself one of the 
queerest points about this very queer and 
uncanny animal. They are composed of hairs, 
which have grown side by side and got gum- 
med to one another, as it were, by an organic 
secretion ; they are clotted curls, so to speak : 
in the very young cub, they are quite soft and 
light-coloured (like the prickles of new-born 
hedgehogs) ; but as the cub grows older, they 
Become gradually harder and darker. In the 
full-grown pangolin they form a complete 
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suit of jointed and plated armour, each plate 
being fastened at one end and free at the 
other, tile-wise, an arrangement which allows 
of great ease of movement. Part of the 
head, however, and the under portion of the 
body are comparatively unarmed: and this 
gives rise to the habit of rolling up, which we 
have already observed in the case of the 
hedgehog and other prickly animals. 

While the pangolin is walking, or rather 
shuffling along, for he is an ungraceful pro- 
menader, he is 
sufficiently _ pro- 
tected from most 
enemies he is 
liable to meet 
on his nightly 
excursions — he 
is a nocturnal 
creature—by his 
scaly suit of 
impenetrable 
armour. But 
when any par- 
ticularly _ persis- 
tent foe tries to 
investigate him 
too closely, or to 
attack his one exposed and vulnerable point, 
the head, then the pangolin grows angry and 
forthwith adopts the hedgehog tactics. He 
rolls himself round into a ball (for which his 
arched back is admirably adapted), tucks his 
snout between his legs in front, and covers it 
from behind with the scaly tail, which is 
similarly tucked under him : and in this safe 
position, a living sphere, he sticks out his 
sharp scales at right angles, thus offering their 
unpleasantly pointed edge to the tender nose 
of his astonished adversary. Further inquiry 
is thus instantly obviated. 

The resemblance to the hedgehog in all 
this is so striking that one might at first sight 
inagine the two creatures were closely related 
to one another. But this is not the case. The 
likeness is a likeness of habit only. The 
hedgehog is an insectivore, while the pan- 
golin belongs to a very ancient and almost 
extinct group of animals, the toothless mam- 
mals or edentates, once widely spread over 
the surface of the earth, but now surviving 
only in a few outlying and unprogressive 
countries. It is well known to zoologists 
that South Africa, South America, Southern 
India, and Australia are (so far as their types 
of life are concerned) very belated and 
antiquated regions: they are not up to 
date: the animals which inhabit them are 
of those slow-going kinds which once 
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roamed over Europe, Asia, North Africa, and 
North America, but which have been long 
since replaced in the go-ahead continents by 
much more advanced and __ business-like 
creatures. Sloths, wombats, armadillos, ant- 
eaters, are types of the older and slower sort ; 
lions, tigers, deer, antelopes, monkeys, are 
types of the newer and more progressive 
fauna. Now, it is odd that out of the eight 
or ten species of pangolin known to men of 
science, half live in Central and Southern 
Africa, and the other half in India, Java, and 
Southern China. That is to say, they are 
scattered survivors of a kind once more 
widely spread, like the Finns and Lapps in 
Europe, the Eskimo in America, and the 
Samoyedes in Siberia, among human races. 
At the risk of saying too much about one 
group alone among my armour-plated series, 
too, I must just find room to add here that 
the pangolin’s second name of scaly ant- 
eater sufficiently describes his mode of life 
and staple diet. The little beasts are 
burrowing animals, and they have a very 
peculiar, long, worm-like tongue, which they 
can dart out and retract with lightning 
rapidity. The tongue is also covered 
with a sticky glutinous secretion: and this 
secretion serves the pangolin in good stead in 
earning its daily bread, or rather its daily ants 
and termites. It is a curious sight to see 
them feeding. The animal makes an open- 
ing in the nests of the insects on which it 
preys, and darts out 
its extensible tongue 
into the galleries of the 
interior. The ants or 
termites rush out, as 
is their wont when dis- 
turbed, to repel the in- 
vader. They are then 
caught and entangled 
in the sticky secretion, 
like flies on treacle- 
paper; as soon as the 
pangolin has secured 
as many as will make 
a mouthful, he with- 
draws his tongue or 
trap, and swallows 
his haul with great 
gusto. For this 
reason he has no need 
of teeth : but he grinds 
up his food internally 
afterwards, in a sort of 
gizzard - like stomach, 
assisted (as in the 
case of many birds) 
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by occasional pebbles which act as mill- 
stones, 

You may also perhaps observe that the 
pangolin’s fore-feet have very long curved 
nails or claws, looking as if his mother had 
carelessly neglected to cut them in early 
infancy. These claws are excellently adapted 
for burrowing, and also for breaking into the 
nests of white ants and other tropical insects ; 
but, on the other hand, they are so much 
bent under (like a hoe or pick) that, when 
the animal walks, he has to shamble along 
ungracefully on what ought to be their upper 
surface. This, however, does not greatly 
matter, as the pangolin is an infrequent and 
unobtrusive walker: he is generally engaged 
on private business underground ; when he 
emerges into the open, it is mostly by 
night, in search of ants; for, being a slow 
and tardy creature, he naturally obeys 
the antique precept, “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard.” He shuffles along as best he may 
from nest to nest on the plain, in an awkward, 
slipshod fashion: and since he doubles him- 
self up when attacked by more powerful 
animals, the clumsiness of his pace does not 
seriously harm him. Indeed, you will find 
that almost all armour-clad or prickly crea- 
tures are slow of progress: being amply 
protected by their coat of mail or their 
suit of spiny quills, they have little need 
of the fleet foot of the hare or the slender 
limbs of the timid antelope. 

A somewhat differ- 
ent type of pangolin, 
also from the Dark 
Continent, is repre- 
sented in No. 2, which 
shows the portrait of 
the pale brown scaly ant- 
eater, a West African 
species. This creature, 
though it nests under- 
ground, is not so much 
a burrower as a tree- 
climber: its scales 
each end in three sharp 
points, which give it 
a little more of the 
hedgehog character. 
Oddly enough, it has 
also one very hedge- 
hog-like trick, for it will 
roll itself up into a 
ball as it sits on the 
branch of a tree, and 
then fearlessly trundle 
itself over, trusting tg 
the elasticity and 




















































3.—SOLID CUIRASSES : THE THREE-BANDED ARMADILLO. 


solidity of its scales to break the fall for it. 
The pangolins, as a whole, indeed, have 
been well compared to “an animated spruce 
fir cone, furnished with a head and legs.” 
Nothing could better describe their quaint 
appearance. 

Now, if we run right across the southern 
hemisphere from Africa to South America, 
we shall find once more another curious 
group of armour-plated animals, belonging to 
the same great order as the scaly ant- 
eaters—the ancient and almost moribund 
order of edentates—and living like them 
upon ants and termites: but otherwise 


very different in many important points of 


structure. These are the comic little arma- 
dillos, a great many species of which are 
now known—odd-looking wee beasts whose 
general type is well exhibited by the photo- 
graphic portrait of the three-banded armadillo 
in No. 3. This portrait, together with several 
others in the present article, has been taken 
from the excellent specimen in the British 
Museum, and I desire here to express my 
thanks to the authorities 
at South Kensington 
for the kind way in 
which they have per 
mitted Mr. Enock and 
myself to overhaul and 
pose their treasures. 
But the oddest point 
of difference between 
the armadillos and the 
pangolins is the nature 
of their covering: in 
the pangolins, the 
plates of the armour 
are horny in texture, 
and consist of united 
or agglutinated hairs ; 
in the armadillo they 
are bony, being com- 
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posed of bone-material deposited in the 
true skin in the shape of little shields, 
though each such shield is also itself once 
more inclosed or overlaid by a_ horny 
plate, developed in the epidermis or outer 
scurf-skin. In the particular instance | 
have chosen for our illustration—that of 
the quaint and dainty little three-banded 
armadillo—-the coat of armour consists 
of several distinct portions. First, there 
is the cuirass or shoulder-shield, a sort 
of solid cape, within which the head 
and fore legs can be completely with 
drawn. Then there is the jointed central 
part, consisting of the three movable 
bands from which the animal takes its 
Christian name, so to speak, being distin- 
guished from the rest of the armadillo family 
in general as the three-banded armadillo: 
this central part is girt in rows of plates with 
movable skin between them, and is extra- 
ordinarily flexible and easy in its movements, 
the parts gliding beneath one another in the 
most admirable and workmanlike manner. 
Then comes the hind shield or body-armour, 
a sort of mantle for the flanks, with a notch 
in it to receive the tail ;-and this part serves 
to protect the hind legs as well as the whole 
of the back and digestive apparatus. Finally, 
a smaller set of plates protects the forehead 
and face, while another set covers the tail : 
so that only the under surface of the body 
is at any time exposed to the attacks of 
enemies. 

That is how the armadillo looks when it is 
abroad on its hunting expeditions and fears 
no foe: but let danger threaten, and, quick 
as thought, the little beast immediately clears 
the decks for action, as you see in No. 4, 
where it is shown preparing to receive cavalry. 
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A dog or other inquisitive assailant has 
manifested a desire to investigate the arma- 
dillo: the armadillo wisely declines to be 
examined, and prefers to retire into the 
privacy of its internal consciousness. By a 
strong muscular contraction, it folds itself up 
bodily : the head and fore legs retreat behind 
the cuirass or cape ; the hind legs tuck them- 
selves away neatly in the recess of the body- 
shield ; and the armour-plated upper surface 
of the forehead and tail fill in the interspaces 
of the notched coat of mail, lying side by 
side in the crevice and completing the general 
globular form of the new position. When thus 
rolled up into a perfect globe, the armadillo is 
even better protected from attack than the 
hedgehog : for if a beast of prey tries to bite 
it, the smooth living ball glides away unhurt, 
and leaves the baffled assailant open-mouthed 
and wondering. 

You will notice that in No. 3 the 
armadillo has very long claws on his 
fore-feet : especially is this the case 
with the middle toe, which is spe- 
cialized as a burrowing _instru- 
ment, and is useful in digging 
up the nests of white ants 
and other insects. The 
armadillos pass most of 
their life underground, 
and seldom ven- 
ture out except in 
search of food or 
mates. But they 
not for the 
most part noc- 
turnal. All the 
existing kinds are 
comparatively 
small — none_ of 
then longer than 
3ft.—but many of 
their cousins in 
late geological times were much more 
formidable in size, and must have looked 
like gigantic turtles. An extinct species, 
known to science as the glyptodon, measured 
no less than eleven feet in length ; while a still 
more closely-related type, the chlamydothere 
(I am not responsible for these very learned 
words), was almost as formidable as its own 
name, for it rivalled in bulk our modern 
thinoceroses. Such colossal creatures, clad 
in plate-armour to match, must have moved 
about like living terrestrial ironclads, and are 
sure to have been better respected than loved 
by most of their contemporaries. 

It is to descend from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, I admit, to go straight from these 


are 
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huge South American fossil monsetrs to the 
common little wood-louse of our English 
copses (No. 5). Yet the resemblance of 
habit in that lurker under stones to the 
burrowing beasts of the Argentine Pampas 
is so great that many prim speakers, dis- 
liking the strong Saxon flavour of its good 
old English name, habitually speak of our 
British wood-louse as “the armadillo” ; even 
science itself has sanctioned the usage in 
the slightly altered form of armadillidium. 
If you lift up a fallen log or mossy boulder in 
almost any English grove, it is ten to one 
that you will find crouched beneath it a 
curious little many-legged running beast, very 
smooth and shiny, 
who tries to avoid 
the light, and 
scampers away 
the moment the 
wood or stone 
which forms the 
roof is removed 
from his under- 
ground dwelling. 
Touch him with 
your finger, and 
he doubles himself 
up instantly into a 
shiny ball, as you 
see in No. 5, 
being then  pro- 
tected from harm 
by his tough shell 
or armour - plated 
carapace. So 
smooth and round 
is he, indeed, that 
he rolls away from 
your grasp, like a 
glazed pill, and 
can hardly be 
picked up save 
with a little care. He is not an insect. 
The wood-lice are land-haunting crustaceans, 
remote relations of the crab and _ lobster, 
marine creatures which have stepped boldly 
on shore and adapted themselves to the habit 
of breathing air, though they still live in 
moist holes or crannies, among dark damp 
spots, hiding through the day, and prowling 
forth in search of food at night-time. They 
are vegetarians by conviction and habit, and 
live mainly on dead leaves, though they have 
also a decided fondness for living lettuces. 
But the curious thing about these little beasts 
is that, though they are crustaceans by 
descent, utterly unrelated, of course, to the 
armadillo or any other mammal, they have 
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independently developed an almost identical 
mode of defence, and have learnt to tuck 
away their head and tail, and their many 
pairs of legs, within their smooth globular 
armour exactly in the same fashion as_ their 
South American prototype tucks his own 
belongings away within his bony cuirass. 
Even the muscular machinery for rolling and 
unrolling the body and shell is absurdly 
similar in the larger beasts and the small 
ones. Many other examples of such globular 
armour-plated animals occur in various groups 
of lower types; but I leave them to the 
ingenuity of the reader to discover. 

Perhaps the most marvellous, however, of 
all the mail-coated animals are our good old 
friends, the common tortoises and _ turtles. 
We have been so long familiar with their 
shape, and with their extraordinary tunic of 
bone and horn, that we have long ago ceased 
even to wonder at them; but if we were 
shown a tortoise for the first time, and saw 
him withdraw his head and legs at a touch 
within the shelter of his shell, we should all 
exclaim, “ What a surprising creature!” In 
order to understand the origin of the very 
complete defensive armour in the turtle 
group, we ought first to consider the bucklers 
and hauberks of the crocodiles and alligators, 
which, though much less perfect, lead up to 
and explain the turtle’s panoply. 

Crocodiles are, in essence, very big 
lizards, though they differ technically from 
the true lizards in some important points, 
but resemble them in outer shape and in 
most anatomical peculiarities. But their 
chief and best-marked external feature is 
their loose coat of movable scaly mail, 


which stands to the solid, welded shell of 


the turtles much as the old linked chain- 
armour of the Norman conquerors stood to 
the developed plate-armour of the later 
Plantagenet period. Crocodiles have their 
backs, tails, and the under side of their bodies 
amply defended by square horny shields, which 
move freely against one another at the edges. 
In the more vulnerable parts, such as the 
back, however, the wily crocodile does not trust 
to the strength of these horny plates alone : 
he has developed beneath them a similar 
series of stout bony plaques, each of which is 
neatly and deftly jointed at the edge with the 
ones beside it. So perfect a safeguard in 


its own fashion is this double set of armour, 
horny and bony, that sportsmen will tell you 
the only sure way to kill a crocodile is to hit 
him in the eye: that is his one vulnerable 
spot, his heel of Achilles : 
bullet glides off him harmlessly. 


everywhere else, a 
He lolls 
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in the water unconcerned and winks at his 
assailant. 

Now, the turtle group are descendants, 
apparently, of some ancient ancestor who 
possessed a coat of movable armour extremely 
like the plated suit of the existing crocodiles 
and alligators. I venture to believe, even, 
that crocodiles and turtles are remote offshoots 
of the same original lizard-like stock, which 
has variously specialized itself for various 
walks of life under different conditions. All 
turtles and tortoises possess what we call in 
common language a shell, though science - 
which always loves long words—prefers to 
describe it as a carapace. ‘The shell is bony, 
and in almost all instances is actually welded 
together into one with the backbone and 
ribs, so as to form a single immovable dome- 
shaped suit of armour. If you look inside 
the dead shell, you will see the vertebrz like 
a chain running down the middle. There 
are usually two shells, one covering the 
upper part of the body and one the lower : 
and in many species of tortoise—for their 
name is Legion, the family being a very 
large one—the head and legs can be entirely 
withdrawn within the margin of the carapace. 
In such cases, just as in that of the armadillo, 
the gaps in the armour are neatly filled up, 
for the exposed parts are covered on purpose 
with horny masks or aprons, which thus 
complete and round off the entire defensive 
mechanism. The bony dome itself is also 
covered with a skin or breastwork of horny 
shields, which form the externally visible 
portion of the shell, and are most interesting 
objects for examination, because they exhibit 
the origin and development of the whole suit 
of armour. For the visible horny shell 
consists in most species of quite distinct and 
unwelded plates, much as in the crocodile, 
only that they are not separately movable : 
while the true bony shell beneath them con- 
sists, on the contrary, of a single welded or 
united piece, which, however, when one 
comes to look at it closely, turns out to be 
compound—shows by its lines and channels 
that it was originally composed of distinct 
plates, like those of alligators. Thus the 
turtles preserve for us in their own bodies an 
epitomized history of the course of their 
development. 

I have selected for illustration here three 
species only among the many hundred kinds 
of the tortoise group now known to natural- 
ists, in order to exhibit three successive 
stages in the gradual obliteration of the 
separate plates. No. 6 represents a land- 
tortoise from South Aifrica, in which the 
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plates are still 
almost as dis- 
tinct as on a 
crocodile’s 
back, though, 
of course, not 
movable. This 
is a very pretty 
dappled species, 
and the sculp- 
ture in relief on 
the separate 
shields or bosses 
which make up 
the shell is ex- 
tremely elegant. 
No. 7, on the 


other hand, is a tortoise from the Argentine : 
more flattened and 


it displays much 
literated _ shields, 
which have coal- 
esced more _per- 
fectly, and do not 
nearly so well 
recall the original 
crocodile or alli- 
gator type. No. 8, 
again, is a good 
example of the 
basking mud-tor- 
toises, in which 
the separateness 
of the plates has 
almost dis- 
appeared, so that 
the entire shell, 
both bony and 
horny, has _prac- 


tically coalesced into a single smooth and 
The particular specimen 


rounded dome. 
here figured 
comes from 
Port Essington 
(in these days 
of Imperial 
extension, I 
will be cosmo- 
politan at all 
hazards): but 
other mud- 
turtles, similar 
in this respect, 
are found in 
shallow waters 
almost all the 
world over. We 
have in these 
cases a little bit 
of the history 
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of evolution 
among animals 
served up for us 
in detail: in- 
deed, if you will 
go to the 
Natural History 
Museum at 
South Kensing- 
ton and_ look 
carefully at all 
the crocodiles, 
alligators, 
tortoises, and 
turtles there on 
view —an end- 
less group—you 


will soon come to the conclusion that here at 


ob- least there are no “ missing links,” but that 


THE SCALES ALMOST OBLITERATED. 


every stage in the 
long, slow evolu- 
tion of the tor- 
toise’s shell from 
the separate alli- 
gator - like scales 
of its lizard ances- 
tor has been fully 
preserved for us. 
Incidentally such 
a visit will also 
serve to suggest 
the unspeakable 
variety and diver- 
sity of nature: 
before you ex- 
amine the cases 
in the reptile 
room, you will 


probably imagine that a few dozen types 
of crocodile and turtle are all that exist: 


after you have 
compared them 
in full, you will 
come away 
astonished at 
the number, the 
strangeness, 
and the exqui- 
site adaptation 
of the many 
kinds displayed 
for you—which 
after all form 
but a portion of 
those existing 
in nature. 

Let me give 
one probably 
unexpected 
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instance of this curious adaptation to local 
conditions. The tortoises with humpy and 
bossy scales, more or less quaintly coloured 
(like the first here figured), are very con- 
spicuous in museums: but in nature they 
are often quite hard to distinguish from their 
natural surroundings, even where they are 
plentiful and basking in the open: for they 
usually frequent rocky and pebbly spots, or 
else jungles of dry grass: and their humps 
and colours harmonize excellently with the 
shapes and hues of the objects about them. 
On the other hand, the smoothest forms are 
generally mud-tortoises, which sun themselves 
at their ease on logs in the water, or else 
lurk among soft mud, and under these cir- 
cumstances their smoothness makes them 
less conspicuous to the few enemies whom 
even their solid coats do not enable them to 
set at defiance. 

All the suits of armour with which I have 
hitherto been dealing are quite permanent : 
they cannot be taken off and put on again as 
readily as a medizval knight-errant’s casque 
and brigandine: indeed, since the turtle’s 
coat and his backbone are, like the French 
Republic, “ one and indivisible,” he could no 
more divest himself of it with safety than you 
or I could change our skeletons, or get a 
new skull to suit the fashion. But the next 
suit of arnour of which I am going to speak 
has that further peculiarity that it is shed by 
its owner at periodical intervals—I mean the 
lobster’s. Everybody knows, of course, that 
lobsters moult as much as canaries. They 
begin life as tiny tadpoles or larvee, about 
half an inch long, in which stage they have 
grotesquely big goggle eyes, like the dwarf in 
a pantomime, and swim about freely on the 
surface of the water. You would never take 
them for lobsters at all at this point in their 
history : they have much more resemblance to 
the uncouth larve of beetles and mosquitoes 
than to their own demure and sedate parents. 
After several moults, however, and several 
perplexing alterations of form, like so many 
crustacean “ quick-change artists,” they arrive 
at last at the adult lobster condition. Adult, 
I say, because they have now attained their 
final form: but not full grown: they go on 
growing : and as the shell they wear fits them 
tightly all over, and is composed of a single 
piece, though much jointed, they have no 
alternative but to cast it off bodily from time 
to time, and develop a new one. When the 


lobster is still very young, he does this at 
frequent intervals: in middle life, he does it 
once a year: but when he has grown old and 
thoroughly hardened, he changes his suit a 
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good deal less frequently. At the moulting 
period he retires for a time into private life, 
and changes his suit, like a gentleman that he 
is, in a sequestered dressing-room, far from 
observers. 

Oddly enough, however, he grows Jdefore, 
not after, he casts his shell. That is to 
say, he lays by material for new cells 
and tissues inside his old coat, but he 
does not plim them out, so to speak— 
does not inflate them, if I may use a 
metaphor which will be clear to all cyclists. 
The raw stuff is there, but not the mere 
filling. At last, when he has got everything 
ready for the eventful change, he proceeds to 
endue himself in his new suit of armour. 
An entire soft shell grows round his limbs 
within the old hard one; then the lobster 
withdraws himself, leg by leg, claw by claw, 
and swimmeret by swimmeret, from his dis- 
used coat, and steps out of his skin, a brand- 
new creature. Even the hard bits of the 
interior—the shelly walls at the base of the 
small legs—are shed wth the rest; for the 
whole suit hangs together in one piece, the 
inner parts being, in reality, mere folds of 
the skin, doubled inward. The cast skele- 
ton, when he has wriggled out of it, forms a 
perfect model of a lobster, in fact, and looks 
like a whole beast, till you discover that it is 
empty. The real lobster himself, on the 
other hand, after thus shuffling off his mortal 
coil, emerges upon the world a new and 
defenceless fleshy creature. It must feel 
odd for him to find himself suddenly deprived 
of his wonted mail. For in order to with- 
draw his big claws from the shed skeleton, 
and otherwise disengage himself from the 
suit he has outgrown, he has to become as 
soft as a jelly: in which condition he pulls 
his limbs one by one through the narrow 
chink of the huge pincer-like claws in the 
most incredible fashion. As soon as the 
moult is complete, however, he begins to 
grow, or apparently grow, within the 
new and swelling skin, at a rate which 
might well astonish anybody but a mush- 
room. He absorbs water through the thin, 
jelly-like shell, and with it inflates the 
animal tissues ; for before he takes off his 
old coat he has made himself a new one, 
perfect from head to tail, and waiting only 
to be hardened by a supply of lime, partly 
laid up in his body beforehand, and partly 
eaten for the purpose in the shape of other 
shells, which he greedily devours and digests 
in bulk at this stage of his existence. In a 
few days the new shell has acquired the 
consistency of a leathern jerkin, and by the 




















end of six weeks has 
once more become a 


perfect suit of solid 
plate-armour. 
Our own common 


lobster is, perhaps, the 
finest example now 
living on earth of the 
mail - coated animals : 
for he is a soldier and 
a member of. a domin- 
ant type, like the 
medizval barons in 
their iron panoply ; not 
a mere defensively- 
armed non-combatant, 
like the armadillo and 
the tortoise, which skulk 
and hide themselves. 
Shielded by his impene- 
trable corselet of stony 
armour, provided with 
huge pinching claws 
which can crush a sea- 
shell like so much 
paper, and capable of 
attacking almost any 
foe he meets in his 
own element, your 


what inferior rank 
crayfish 
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lobster 
of the most ancient order. 

No. 9, however, represents not this hidalgo of 
the seas, but a cousin of the family of some- 
the spiny lobster or sea- 
who unites in his own person toa 
certain extent the tactics of the tortoise with 


10.—THE SPINY LOBSTER’S TAIL, TO $HOW ARRANGEMENT 
OF PLATES. 
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9.—THE SPINY LOBSTER, BOTH ARMOUR-PLATED 
AND PRICKLY. 


is a magnate 
My illustration, 
familiar and 








1I1.—A KNIGHT'S PLATE-ARMOUR, FOR COMPARISON 
WITH THE LOBSTER’S. 
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those of the hedgehog. 
He is half armadillo, 
half porcupine in his 
mode of defence. His 
body is covered by a 
stout corselet like that of 
the common lobster, 
but instead of being 
smooth it is prickly or 
thorny like the shell of 
the Japanese devil-crab, 
whom I had the honour 
of presenting to my 
readers in this Magazine 
on a previous occasion. 
And the reason why 
the spiny lobster needs 
this extra protection of 
spikes on his shell is 
pretty clear when you 
come to examine him 
closely. He has no 
great crushing nut- 
cracker claws like the 
powerful vices of the 
common lobster: his first 
pair of legs are scarcely 
bigger or more muscular 


than the others: as a man of war, he is not 
to be compared for a moment to his more 
highly developed 
Therefore he makes up for it by spines on 


relation. 








his back : he doubles the parts, as it were, 
of armadillo and hedgehog, so as to be 
safe either way. 
of this type in our own British seas ; but iv 


We have a spiny lobster 
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order to meet the views of Colonial readers 
for THE STRAND MAGAZINE goes round the 
world — Mr. Enock has here selected for 
illustration its New Zealand representative. 

No. 1o is an enlarged view of this sea- 
crayfish’s tail, intended to show its very close 
analogy to the joints of plate-armour exhibited 
in No. 11. ‘The resemblance is one of the 
best examples one could choose of the very 
close fashion in which art half unconsciously 
imitates nature, or nature half unconsciously 
foreshadows art. Compare it once more 
with the pangolin’s tail and the armadillo’s 
belts, and you will further observe how much 
nature also imitates and anticipates herself 

how the same device to obtain the same 
result appears over and over again through 
all her handiwork. 

The self-same lesson is very beautifully 
impressed upon us by the curious little 
marine creature 
delineated in No. 12. 
What is he? you 
wonder. Well, you 
know that most 
molluscs have either 
two valve-like shells, 
familiar to every- 
body in the oyster, 
the mussel, the 
cockle, and the scal- 
lop—I choose ex- 
amples whose _near- 
ness to “the great 
heart of the people” 
makes them sure of 
recognition—or else 
a single more or less 
spiral shell, as in the equally well-known cases 
of the whelk, the periwinkle, the garden snail, 
and the limpet. But you would hardly suspect 
this odd-looking creature, like a lobster’s tail 
with the body omitted, of being also a mollusc. 
Nevertheless, it is one. Its name is chiton : 
and chiton is good Greek for a cloak or 
robe. The quaint beast in question derives 
his title from the eight flexible shell -plates 
which cover his back with a complete suit of 
armour, exactly analogous to so many which 
we have already examined. A few species of 
chiton inhabit our British seas: but it will 
give once more a faint idea of the vast 
variety of all these strange types if I add 
that, taking the round world over, more than 
four hundred distinct kinds of these jointed 
molluscs have been described by naturalists. 

I have chosen only a few among the larger 
or more conspicuous members of the great 
group of armour-plated animals, but many 
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of them occur in other classes—too many 
for me even to enumerate roughly. Some- 
times a whole vast alliance is armour-plated 
almost without exception—for example, the 
molluscs. The enormous majority of these 
are inclosed in very hard shells, like the 
oyster and cockle, sometimes reaching the 
size of the huge conch or giant clam, with 
three great tooth-like furrows, which is occa- 
sionally used as a receptacle for fountains, or 
as a font or holy-water basin in Continental 
churches. The big univalves so often found as 
ornaments of cottage cabinets show one equal 
hardness : and in many cases the mouth of 
the shell, the only exposed part, is closed by 
a solid door, known as an operculum, which 
the animal pulls in behind it, and keeps in 
place by means of a powerful muscle. In 
not a few instances, the hedgehog principle 
reinforces the turtle one: the shells are 
covered with hard 
spines or prickles. 
Some few molluscs, 
however, like the 
slugs, have found it 
pay to get rid of their 
shells: and here it 
is curious to note a 
singular analogy with 
the gradual discard- 
ing of armour by 
human soldiers after 
the invention of fire- 
arms. For when the 
heavy plate-armour 
was superseded as a 
whole, the helmet 
and breast-plate, 
covering the most vulnerable and important 
parts, the head and heart, were still for a time 
retained, as by Cromwell’s Ironsides. Now, 
just the same thing occurs in the transi- 
tion from snails to slugs. ‘True snails can 
retire altogether within their protective shells : 
intermediate types occur which have shells a 
little too small for them, so that they cannot 
hide in them: then come imperfect slugs, 
with small, shield-like shells carried on their 
backs—mere bucklers, just covering the 
heart and most vital organs: after that, we 
get slugs who have no visible external shell 
at all, but possess a hidden breast-plate under 
the “mantle” or flesh of the body, exactly as 
Cromwell himself is said to have worn con- 
cealed armour under his woollen jacket: 
and, last of all, as in the big black slug, we 
find forms with no shell of any sort, open or 
buried, but at best only an imperfect relic in 
the shape of a few formless fragments of lime 











scattered about in the flesh of the mantle. 
Here, once more, as in the turtles, the 
various steps in the evolutionary history of a 
type have been fully preserved for us. 

The greater number of crustaceans, again, 
such as crabs and prawns, are also armour- 
plated, the armour being, of course, pro- 
portioned in thickness, as a rule, to the size 
of the animal. The great edible crab of our 
own coasts, too well known on the supper- 
table to call for illustration, is a most for- 
midable beast, protected alike by his solid 
carapace and by the muscular strength of his 
powerful crushing claws, weapons hardly 
second to those of our friend the lobster. 
Among insects, too, there are several great 
groups of armour-plated kinds ; for example, 
the beetles. ‘The common stag-beetle of our 
own country is a fine instance of a mailed 
type: some tropical kinds have shells as hard 
and as impenetrable as the crab’s: many 
of them are also provided in addition with 
offensive weapons 
of no mean descrip- 
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must resist the temptation to describe at 
length the bony-pike of America, a true fish 
inclosed from head to tail in a complete and 
close-fitting mail of lozenge-shaped scales, 
enamelled and slimy, like a glistening suit of 
silvery armour; or the ungainly sturgeons, 
with their rows of bony plates protecting the 
sides ; or that quaint creature the coffer-fish, 
like a living carved-ivory box, incased in a 
hard setting of six-sided plates, which form 
a curious mosaic pattern over its entire 
body. But I must draw a line some- 
where. 

I will only suggest before I conclude that a 
good subject for a day’s stroll through the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
or any other great collection of zoological 
specimens would be the examination and com- 
parison of all such armoured creatures. Such 
a study would show, not only the similarity 
of the means employed for defence in various 
cases, but also the beautiful variety of ways in 
which the general 
plan of armour- 

















tion. No. 13 ex- 





plating is adapted 









in each instance to 





hibits a simple 





typical case of a 
mailed water- 
beetle. The scor- 
pions form another 
stout armoured 
class, with pincer 
claws as strong as 
those of the crabs 
and lobsters. I 
need enumerate 
no more; I 









































the particular 
needs of the differ- 
ent kinds, crawl- 
ing, swimming, or 
walking, marine or 
terrestrial, powerful 
or feeble, provided 
with offensive arms 
or dependent 
wholly on their 
defensive covering. 










































































I3-—A MAILED WATER-BEETLE. 









Monsteur Btbi's Boom-Boom. 
By H. J. W. Dam. 


SHE sun burned hot on the 
Channel. It was a warm 
morning in June. The yachts 
at anchor off St. Milicent’s- 


on-Sea were like snowy carv- 
ings set in green and dancing 


diamonds. 

Monsieur Bibi stepped from the perfect 
dining-room of his perfect new hotel upon 
the cool green lawn, where the breakfast- 
tables were set under the blue and white 
striped awning. Monsieur Bibi was a broad, 
short, and very stout Alsatian, with a big, 
waxed moustache like the third Napoleon’s, 
and large, projecting, melancholy eyes like a 
pug dog’s. He was immaculately dressed in 
a black frock-coat, an expansive white waist- 
coat which increased his abdominal rotundity, 
and a Piccadilly scarf with a diamond pin. 
He wore other things too, of course; but 
these do not matter. 

He frowned at a fly which had placed 
itself on a menu without the cook’s order. 
The fly flew. Monsieur Bibi pounced upon 
a breakfast-roll which had not been properly 
browned on top, 
and gave it to a 
waiter. He seized 
the waiter’s white 
necktie, which was 
a sixteenth of an 
inch off the centre, 
and centred it. 
“Eh? Vot I pay 
you for? Eh?” 
said he, rebuking. 

Then Monsieur 
Bibi, alone, sighed 
heavily —a deep- 
drawn, fat man’s 
sigh. He had sunk 
all his fortune in 
this perfect hotel, 
which had just been 
opened. His run- 
ning expenses were 
very heavy, and the 
public did not 
come. It had been 
open for a week, 
had been well 
advertised, and 
there were only 
three guests. Ruin 


stared him in the face. He came sadly 
over to our table. 

“Vot I need is a great advertisement, 
a sensation, a boom-boom. Dat is de 
American word, is it not?” 

We explained that the word “boom” in 
America, being highly valued, was used only 
once at a time. 

“Truly!” said he. “I ‘ave ’ad de idea 
dat it was ‘boom-boom,’ from de big drum.” 
Then he sighed again, and looked sadly out 
to sea. We were sorry for him, for Monsieur 
Bibi, though a genius at making out a 
bill, was a man of feelings and a cook of 
eminence, which means an artist of soul. 

And at that exact moment Monsieur 
Bibi’s boom-boom stepped out through the 
French windows of the dining-room, and 
sat down at her table under the awning. 
She was destined to give him an enormous 
advertisement, focus the eyes of all the 
fashionable world on his hotel, and bring 
warships, officials, and diplomatists galore to 
St. Milicent’s. But Monsieur Bibi did not 
know this. So he merely bowed profoundly 


“ MONSIEUK BIBI'S BOOM-BOOM STEPPED OUT.” 
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to the lady—his hand upon his heart and a 
look of professional admiration in his pug- 
dog eyes—and majestically summoned her 
waiter. 

Though registered at the hotel as “ Mrs. 
Craven of Paris,” she looked like an unmar- 
ried girl of twenty. She was tall, slender, 
and well formed, with wonderful Titian-red 
hair, parted on the left side. This, with 
her large black eyes, gave her a strange and 
fascinating personality. She was simply 
dressed in a white serge skirt and pale blue 
silk blouse. Her belt was of white satin, 
and was fastened by a large buckle of what 
seemed. at first sight to be imitation dia- 
monds. An errant sunbeam caught them, 
however, and the sparkling flash revealed 
that they were real stones, and very costly. 
The most singular thing about her, however, 
was her manner. This was cool, careless, 
and imperial. She seemed to be perfectly 
able to take care of herself under any and all 
circumstances, and her decision of character 
showed even in such trifles as opening and 
shutting her purse, ordering her breakfast, 
and nodding in acknowledgment of Monsieur 
Bibi’s salutation. 

“De manager of de Queen’s Crescent 
Hotel in London writes me dat she is a 
“’owling swell—incognita,’” he whispered. 
“ Russian,” he added, under his breath. 

It shortly appeared, in fact, that “the lady 
of the ground-floor right” was a very great 
mystery indeed. She wrote and received no 
letters, and saw no one but her maid ; but 
she sent and received telegrams in sheaves. 
They kept the porters and waiters con- 
stantly on the run. Monsieur Bibi’s curiosity 
was great, but it was baffled. A few of the 
telegrams were in French and in cipher ; the 
rest in Russian. Monsieur Bibi, to relieve 
his mind, gave us periodical bulletins con- 
cerning her. 

“Wot you tink?” he said. “She wants 
to drive, and will drive not’ing but a coach 
and four. And didn’t she drive dem! Mon 
Dieu !” 

The next day it was: “Vot you tink? 
She tells me to order her a private mass at 
de Catholic church, and pays a hundred 
pounds. Mon Dieu! I vould have got it 
up in de hotel for half.” 

On Friday morning, when the London 
papers arrived, Monsieur Bibi’s close-cut, 
coarse black hair stood straight on end with 
amazement. He read in the Ze/egraph :-— 

SENSATION IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

It has just leaked out that a great sensation was 

caused in the Court circle ten days ago by’the sudden 
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and mysterious disappearance of Princess Wanda 
Souvaroff. This beautiful girl, a reigning belle, was 
betrothed to the Grand Duke Stanislas, who is some 
twenty-three years her senior. The marriage was 
arranged, it is said, on political lines, by her father, 
Admiral Prince Souvaroff, and is specially favoured 
by the Czar, who will make Admiral Souvaroff the 
head of the Marine. At the ball given by the Grand 
Duke in honour of the betrothal Princess Wanda 
disappeared, leaving absolutely no trace of her where- 
abouts. Report has it that a love story is behind the 
mystery, and this gains currency from the fact that a 
handsome young Polish officer, a captain in the 
Imperial Guard, has obtained leave of absence, and 
has also disappeared. [is name is Ladislas Borowski, 
and his family is the richest in Poland. 

“ Holy Saint Dominique,” gasped Monsieur 
Bibi. “It is de Princesse Wanda. My 
boom-boom was under my nose, and I did 
not smell it.” 

As he stood there transfixed the lady of 
the ground-floor right walked out to him. 
“Monsieur,” she said, “I leave by the Ce/t 
to-morrow for South Africa. You will, have 
a special steamer to take me to Southampton 
ready at the pier at ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

Monsieur Bibi’s heart turned cold. His 
great opportunity had come only to vanish 
like a mocking will-o’-the-wisp. He said, 
faintly, “ Oui, madame.” She went away, 


and he staggered to a garden chair, and 


mopped his bald-topped brow with a red- 
figured silk handkerchief. 

“ Angelic Saint Dominique! It is too 
exceedingly cruel. It is anguishing.” But, 
instead of weeping, his face soon set itself 
in firm determination. He rose like the 
great man that he was to the strategic de- 
mand. Fifteen minutes later he was in the 
cabin of a long, narrow, black excursion 
steamer, the Szwz/t. He was saying excitedly 
to the captain, “You onderstand? I pay 
you twenty-five pounds to Southampton. 
Dat is de agreement. Bot I pay you feefty 
pounds if you miss de liner. Dat is between 
you an’ me.” 

“You are the one to give the orders,” said 
the captain. 

“You can crack you cylinder-head, snap 
you crank-shaft, bust you b’iler ; I don’t care 
wot you do, bot don’t catch de liner,” said 
Monsieur Bibi, wildly. 

“T won't,” said the captain. He thought 
Monsieur Bibi was mad, but the bank-notes 
were perfectly sane. 

At half-past one next day, when the Swift, 
bearing the Princess, her luggage, and Bibi, 
ran into Southampton, the Ce/¢# was repre- 
sented by a faded track of foam upon the 
waters and a column of smoke on the 
horizon. A tall, dark, handsome young man 
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sat, dejected, on the jetty. Monsieur Bibi 
was the first to see him. “Ah!” said he, 
in beatific calm, “my boom-boom has not 
departed. It is probablement de pride of 
de Borowskis.” 

Princess Wanda, who was in a state of 
blank despair over missing the steamer, gave 
a scream of joy on seeing her lover. She 
sprang to her feet, her eyes dilated and her 
face radiant. “ Ladislas, Ladislas!” she 
cried. Ladislas did not answer, because he 
was several hundred yards away, and did not 
hear her. She waved her sun-shade wildly, 
and called his name again. Then love or 
sound or the swift-flying steamer impressed 
him, and he saw. He sprang to his feet, 
cried out something in unintelligible joy, and 
waved a brown bag frantically. There is 
nothing so ridiculous as a man on a wharf 
in love with a woman on a steamer. But 
Ladislas was handsome, and the woman on 
the steamer is not critical as a rule. 

As the Swift approached the jetty their 
two faces were a study. Their eyes were 
full of love, joy, and tears. He sprang over 
the rail, seized the Princess, and kissed her 
passionately, cheeks, eyes, and mouth. Tell 


it not in Gath, but she threw her arms around 


his neck and kissed him no less. These 
Russians love, in some respects, as people 
ought to love, and high-born St. Petersburg 
girls are generally held to be 
more impulsive than logical. 

“ Lofe rules de Court, de camp, 
de grove,” said Monsieur Bibi, 
with happy eyes and radiant face. 
“De boom-boom is beginning. 
He shall have fifteen, sixteen, and 
bath.” 

The meeting was really touch- 
ing. Princess Wanda, somewhat 
calmer, laughed, cried, and laughed 
by turns. She was radiantly happy. 
The young man was pale with 
joy. 

“How beautiful is de outpour- 
ing of pure first lofe,” said Mon- 
sieur Bibi. “ Heaven bless dem! 
Dey must vait two veeks more, 
fifty guineas per each.” 

The lovers sat hand in hand 
on deck all the way back to St. 
Milicent’s. When they arrived 
there Monsieur Bibi filled fifteen, 
sixteen, and bath, his largest and 
most expensive rooms. She whis- 
pered that the rooms must be 
dressed with fresh flowers daily, 
like hers. 
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“ How exquisite is de floral symbolism off 
our highest and tenderest feelings! Von 
guinea per room per daily,” said Monsieur 
Bibi. No flowers were too good for Ladislas. 

But now it appeared that the nesting doves 
were in a terrible plight. They could not 
get married. A registrar’s license required a 
two weeks’ residence. A special license they 
could not obtain, not being members of the 
English Church. The Greek Church autho- 
rities in London had refused all Wanda’s 
petitions to marry her and Ladislas because 
they suspected something wrong, and Wanda 
dared not reveal herself. Monsieur Bibi, 
consulted, gave his best opinion as in favour 
of two weeks’ residence and marriage by 
registrar. 

“But we shall be found, arrested, sepa- 
rated,” said Wanda. 

“An Englishman’s ’ouse is my castle,” 
said Monsieur Bibi. “ Dis house is licensed 
to me for dancing, music, and honeymoons. 
I am efen a jobmaster,” he added, proudly. 

This was not very clear, but it gave Wanda 
some courage. They concluded to wait. 

The next day a tall, stalwart, jolly-looking 
fellow, in a brown wideawake hat and tweeds, 
arrived. He had a curling black moustache 
and a pink necktie, and spoke Berlin German. 
Monsieur Bibi’s experienced eyes examined 
him. 


‘* MONSIEUR BIBI'S EXPERIENCED BYES EXAMINED 11M.” 
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“ He is a Russian spy,” he said. “On de 
track of de lofers. Votever I charge him, 
he will charge de bureau double.” 

*T want a room,” said the man. 

“De Russian secret service is de admira- 
tion of de vorid,” said Monsieur Bibi. “ De 
baby boom-boom has begun to take its 
nourishment. He shall have sixty-one, sixty- 
two, and bath.” 

The spy knew his business. He shadowed 
the lovers, and set the wires humming to 
London and St. Petersburg. 

Monsieur Bibi knew Azs business. He was 
also a man of gallant sentiments. He went 
to the lovers. He found them sitting in the 
soft calm of the June twilight, drinking in 
the beauty of the night and the exquisite 
presence of each other. 

There were tears in his sad, puggy eyes. 
“ The gracious lady will pardon me, but you 
should be warned.” 

“Warned ? ” 

“Tt is a Russian spy: sixty-one, sixty-two, 
and bath,” he added, mechanically. 

“A spy here? In this hotel ?” 

“Pardon me. Your story is known. It 
is even in de English newspapers. Dey 


print not’ings until everybody knows it. It 


is de custom of de country.” 

“Good heavens! Help us! 
we do?” 

“You vant a solicitor. 
don, vit his clerk.” 

“Then get them. Quick. Telegraph.” 

He did so. “Poor babies!” said he. 
“Tt shall never be said dat lovers have not 
a friend in Bibi. De solicitor shall have 
forty-two, forty-three, and bath. His clerk 
shall have forty-four, forty-five, and bath. 
Solicitors’ clerks don’t take baths, but he 
might risk it down here if it was all paid 
for.” 

The solicitor and his clerk arrived that 
evening. They went to Wanda’s sitting- 
room, and talked long and earnestly. Finally 
Wanda came out excitedly. 

“T want the Russian Ambassador. 
my uncle.” 

Monsieur Bibi bowed, and ordered the 
Russian Ambassador by telegraph as calmly 
as if he had been serving Russian Ambassador 
au vin blanc on the carte du jour. Then he 
went to his office, intoxicated with delight. 

“An Ambassador. Heavens! My poor 
hotel will be honoured,” he said. He 
chuckled, rubbed his waistcoat, then sang 
an opera phrase in a spasm of joy. “ My 
hotel will be famous!” Then he com- 
menced to caper and bob about the room in 


What shall 


De best in Lon- 
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an inconceivable manner. He could not 
contain himself. He was dancing a break- 
down. Eugene, the head waiter, came in, 
and stared curiously at him like a scientist 
upon seeing a familiar bug in a new and 
strange aspect. 

“Go ’vay,” said Monsieur Bibi. “I am 
under de storm and stress of strong emo- 
tion.” Eugene went. 

“De Russian Ambassador shall have de 
whole top-floor left, completely inclosed, vit 
fine view of de sea. If he don’t sleep vit 
his wife, vich isn’t likely, she shall have de 
whole topfloor right, completely incldsed, 
vit fine view of de sea!” 

They came. The Russian Ambassador 
was a grave man with grey side-whiskers. 
His wife was a handsome, majestic woman, 
perfectly dressed. ‘They saw Wanda. They 
declined to see Ladislas. There were more 
consultations. 

These went on from day to night. Love 
and political ambition were at deadly 
odds. Wanda had insulted the Grand Duke, 
angered the Czar, injured her father, and 
made things very unpleasant for her uncle 
the Ambassador. But Wanda was immovable. 
She would marry Ladislas or nobody. She 
hated the Grand Duke’s teeth. She also 
hated the Grand Duke. She would run 
away again, and never marry anybody as long 
as she lived if Ladislas went with her. 

The lovers were now separated. Ladislas 
roamed the corridors gnawing his moustache 
in fear and gloom. Their fever vented itself 
in ardent epistles and heavy bribes. Mon- 
sieur Bibi was postmaster. Both his heart 
and his pocket were full. 

“T vould really like to be Postmaster- 
Cheneral and make all de stamps myself,” 
said he. ‘“ Vouldn’t I make pretty ones,” 
he added, winking at the lift. 

The time was now ripe, and as it could do 
no harm, Monsieur Bibi told the newspapers. 
They used their blackest type, and sighed 
for American headlines. “The Missing 
Russian Princess at the Hotel Savarin, St. 
Milicent’s,” was Monsieur Bibi’s stipulation. 
This was faithfully fulfilled. It appeared in 
all. The public now found the hotel, and 
began to come. The correspondents came 
first. 

“Information only to dose who stop here,” 
said Bibi. 

The Telegraph, Morning Post, and Daily 
Mail concluded to stop. 

“De English Press is an honour to de 
vorid. No oder correspondents spend half 
so much money. Twenty-one and bath, 
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twenty-two and bath, twenty-three and bath, 
and a private table,” was the order. 

Things now remained at a standstill for 
four-and-twenty entire hours. Something 
then happened, however, which completely 
changed the face of the situation. It was 
ten o'clock in the morning. Monsieur Bibi 
was in his office. “ Boom!” went a heavy 
gun from the fort at the mouth of the 
harbour. 

“ Boom, boom!’ 
guns in succession. 

“ Condemn dose target-missers,” said Bibi. 
“ Dey’ll break all my vindows.” He went to 
the window, and saw something startling. 

“Boom, boom, boom!” went the guns. 
The fort was wrapped in a cloud of white 
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went two more heavy 
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“What have you done?” asked Wanda. 

“Am I a novice? Do I know not’ing 
of my business? Russian officers? Should 
I not order the two hundred dozen of 
champagne?” asked he. “Ah! I forgot. 
I beg deeply your Highness’s pardon. You 
shall be saved, mademoiselle. On the 
honour of Bibi.” 

Grandly, majestically, and enormously, the 
great battleship Hove, the finest vessel in 
the Russian navy, steamed to her position 
like a floating fort, and came to anchor. 

A boat put off, an officer landed at the 
pier, and came to the hotel. 

“T wish to see the manager.” 

Monsieur Bibi appeared. 

The officer wanted information. 














“* * BOOM, 


smoke, through which gleamed periodical 
flashes of lightning, while thundering guns 
woke all the echoes of the bay. 

A tremendous, magnificent white battle- 
ship, with foreign lines, was entering the 
harbour. - She was flying a foreign flag, an 
admiral’s pennant, and another signal which 
was peculiar. 

“Monsieur Bibi! Save me,” cried Wanda, 
running into the office. 

“Save you? Vit my own life! 
de peril ?” screamed Bibi. 

“My father. They are saluting his ship.” 

“Vot? Dat ship stops here ?” 

“Yes!” 

“A Russian battleship in front off my 
hotel? Holy Saint Dominique!” He sprang 
to his desk, pounced like a tiger on a 
telegraph form, and wrote quickly. Then 
he rang the electric bell continuously. “At 
vonce,” he said. ‘“ Don’t lose a moments.” 


Who is 


BOOM, BOOM !* 


WENT THE GUNS. 


“T haf no information.” 

“Tt will be paid for.” 

“T take no pay. All I know is at de 
service of my guests.” 

“ Give me a room,” said the officer. 

“De intelligence of dese young foreign 
officers is wonderful: England should take 
warning. Thirty-seven, thirty-eight, and bath,” 
said Bibi. 

“Now,” said the officer, “the Admiral 
wants to see you.” 

“T am here,” said Bibi. 

“ You must come on board.” 

“Pardon! Have pity,” said Bibi. His 
sad eyes threatened to fall upon his cheeks. 
“De sea makes me ill; so ill; it is 
incredible. I nefer make bot von voyage. 
It was across de Channel. I shall nevaire 
make anoder. I shall never see my native 
France again.” 

“ But the Admiral wants to see you.” 
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“T am here, I am not going away. Itis an 
excellent hotel. My second cook is a Rus- 
sian. 1 stake my family honour on his 
cromeskis.” 

“T will tell the Admiral,” said the officer. 

“T am a father myself. I feel for him. 
He shall have fifty-five, fifty-six, fifty-seven, 
and fifty-eight, meals in his apartments,” said 
Bibi. 

“The Grand Duke is with him.” 

“ Vich Grand Duke ?” 

“* Stanislas.” 

“Vat? De oder 
too? Vive la Russe! 
Kings shall be respected. De Royal suite!” 
he shouted. “Ready at vonce! Fill de 
sideboard vit champagne. Fill everyt’ing 
vit champagne.” 

The Admiral and the Grand Duke came 
ashore in a launch. Both were in uniform. 
The Admiral was a short, stout man, with 
an eagle eye and an eagle nose. He went 
straight into the hotel, stopped at the office, 
and said ; “ Mrs. Craven of Paris.” 

“What name, please ?” 

“ Admiral Souvaroff.” 

He was shown to Princess Wanda’s sitting- 
room. It was empty. In a moment she 
entered, very elegantly dressed, very haughty 
and very cold. ‘They looked at each other 
without speaking: the father bursting with 
rage, the daughter keen-witted and defiant. 

Princess Wanda had much strength of 
character, but she was also very soft of 
heart just then and very deeply in love. If 
Souvaroff had approached her in tenderness 
something might have been done. But he 
did not. He was an iron man, accustomed 
to instant obedience. He had owned serfs. 

“So you, my daughter, are here with this 
scoundrel ?” 

She said nothing. 
steadily. 

“ You are going on board my ship.” 

“Can you take me?” 

“Yes. The English 
assist.” 

“Very well. 

“‘ Now.” 

“Toni,” she said, calling to her maid, 
“pack my luggage.” 

The Admiral sat down, fuming. Princess 
Wanda went into the room adjoining to 
assist the maid. 

The packing took some time. He grew 
more and more impatient. Finally, after 
twenty minutes, he walked into the room 
angrily. The maid was still packing. 

“Where is your mistress ?” 

Vol. xix.—40 


lofer? He has come 
De divine right of 


She looked at him 


authorities — will 


When do I go?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“ What ?” 

As a matter of fact nobody knew. 

The Russian navy nearly lost a_ highly 
esteemed officer. Admiral Souvaroff was so 
angry that he nearly blew up. The one thing 
missing in the human machine is a safety- 
valve. To some men it would be worth a 
million. 

The Grand Duke was a big, lumbering 
giant, who showed all his teeth when he 
talked. He had a clean-shaven chin, a dark 
moustache, and very bushy side-whiskers. 
Left by the Admiral in the hotel garden,, he 
sat down with his equerry at one of the 
tables on the lawn. 

“Gimme a bott tchampagne,” he growled. 
This was at half-past eleven. 

“Gimme a bott tchampagne,” he repeated 
This at ten minutes to twelve. 

“Gimme a bott tchampagne,” he snarled. 
This at ten past the hour. 

“He vould make a good clock,” said 
Monsieur Bibi. “He doesn’t know much 
English, but vot he knows is useful.” ‘Then 
he said to the head waiter: ‘“ Take six cases 
of champagne to de second-floor service. 
And hereafter don’t close de cellar at night 
till de ship goes avay.” 

Wanda had disappeared for the second 
time. Nota trace of her destination could 
be found. It was learned that she had gone 
out by the side door, and had walked alone 
to the railway station, carrying only a small 
dressing-bag. She took a single ticket for 
Dover. Everybody was aghast. 

Her father was unapproachable in _ his 
rage. The Grand Duke drank ducally. At 
intervals he would go upstairs and kick the 
spy. Most frantic of all was Ladislas. 
Wanda had left him no message. The sight 
of the Grand Duke made him furious, and 
he took sundry draughts of brandy, which 
made him more so. _ Finally, about four 
in the afternoon, he went out on the lawn 
and took a seat at the table next to the 
Grand Duke’s. Every table was occupied 
by Russian officers. ‘The champagne corks 
popped like volunteer shooting in a sham 
battle. All the officers pricked up their ears 
awaiting the scene. Monsieur Bibi knew 
that the sparks would fly, and they did. The 
two men glared at each other. 

“Gimme a bott tchampagne,” 
the Grand Duke. 

“Gimme a bott tchampagne,” said Ladis- 
las, undaunted. The Grand Duke poured 
out a full glass and rose to throw it in the 
face of his rival. He stumbled, however, 


snapped 
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and spilt it on the equerry. He began to 
pour out another. 

“ Do you dare ?” cried Ladislas. 

“ Fool,” said the Grand Duke, contemptu- 
ously. This is translating very freely. ‘They 
spoke Russian. 

“ You are my superior officer.” 

“ T waive that.” 

“You are a Prince of the Blood Royal.” 

“T waive that.” 

“Then we fight,” hissed Ladislas, hotly. 

“At five to-morrow morning. Gimme a 
bott tchampagne.” 

Ladislas went to his room, and locked the 
door. He walked to and fro in misery, 
thinking of Wanda, trying to imagine where 
she was, and vainly hoping for a message. 
‘There came a knock at the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“ Bibi.” 

Ladislas opened. 

“Dere is a telegram coming for you, but 
you must not get it. You must go away.” 

“IT cannot; I have to fight a duel.” 

“Fight all de duels you please, but don’t 
get dat telegram.” 

“T will not go.” 

“ Not for the Princess ?” 

“What? You know where she is?” 

Monsieur Bibi winked his left pug-dog 
‘ye. It was convincing. Ladislas went. 


The Admiral and the Ambassador had 
put their heads together and hit upon the 
right thing to do. They telegraphed the 
Minister of War at St. Petersburg to stop 
Ladislas’s leave and order his immediate 
return. He must obey instantly or be court 
martialed for desertion. At six o’clock that 
evening the answering telegram arrived. It 
was sent to his room. He had gone out. 
Where was he? He could not be found. 
The telegram was laid on the porter’s desk 
in the hall. The Admiral and the 
Ambassador posted themselves in the 
smoking-room. Every few moments one of 
them would steal out and peer over the 
banisters at the telegram lying on the 
centre of the desk. They were to be the 
proof of its receipt in person. Then the 
watcher would steal back to his companion 
and say, “Not yet,” and they would each 
drink a liqueur glass of vodka. They stole 
out several times. It was always still there. 
So was the fresh glass of vodka on the return 
to the room. 

“If dey wait till he gets dat telegram,” 
said Monsieur Bibi, “dey vill be under my 
smoking - room sofa.” Bibi had seen the 
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direction of their telegram : “ To the Minister 
of War.” He said to the waiter: “ Dat is 
very special vodka, made by Mister Vodka 
himself, vit his own fair hands. Charge 
half a crown a glass.” 

Ladislas did not fail to keep his appoint- 
ment next morning. 

The duel was fought at five, in a secluded 
field, filled with young wheat and red pop- 
pies, about ten minutes’ walk from the hotel. 
Ladislas was pale and resolute. ‘The Grand 
Duke was imperially drunk. He could not 
have hit a tram-car, sitting, at five paces. 
Monsieur Bibi had marshalled the corre- 
spondents in a column of fours. He was 
immaculately dressed in black, with black tie. 
He had once been cook to a duellist. The 
men were placed at thirty-one yards rise. This 
was the suggestion of the Dai Telegraph, 
who gravely said that was the rule in England! 
The seconds were the equerry and a Russian 
officer. ‘The wavering ana eccentric motion 
of the Grand Duke’s arm after he got his 
pistol cocked was calculated to make on- 
lookers nervous. Monsieur Bibi wished he 
had a tree. He had never cared for trees, 


but he had a fancy just then for a large, thick 
oak. 
the correspondents, who were cool. 
Morning Post said it was like Atbara. 


He took a strategic position behind 
The 


‘The equerry gave the word. “QOne—two 
three—fire!” Ladislas could not shoot ata 
Prince of the Blood Royal. He raised his 
right arm to its full length, and fired in the 
air. 

The Grand Duke started at the noise, and 
pulled himself together. He looked curiously 
up in the air. 

“ Vat you shooting at?” 

Ladislas had confused him. He thought 
for the moment that it was a shooting party. 

“T cannot shoot at you.” 

** But I can shoot at you.” 

“ That is your right.” 

“ Say you vill not marry Wanda.” 

“T will not.” 

“Oh! You vill not marry Wanda ? 

don’t shoot.” 

“ T will marry Wanda.” 

“Vot you mean? You vill and you vill 
not. Foolishness.” 

“You don’t understand. You said to me: 
‘Say you will not marry Wanda.’ I said, ‘I 
will not.’ That is to say, I said I will not 
say so. Then you thought I meant yes, con- 
senting to your desire. On the contrary, 
however, whether I live or die——” 

He stopped. The Grand Duke, lulled by 
the sequence of sibilant verbs, was falling 
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of this cottage were brilliantly lighted, so 
brilliantly that they caught the unaided eye. 
“ A penny each,” cried the man. 
The Grand Duke, the Ambassador, and 
the Admiral, excited and eager, bumped their 
heads in trying to get three eyes behind one 


sound asleep and swaying to and fro. ' His 
pistol was still cocked, and -pointed directly 
at the right toe of a Prince of the Blood 
Royal. Clearly this could not go on. 
“Time,” said the Morning Post. 
The equerry went to His Highness, and 














““THE EQUERRY WENT TO HIS HIGHNESS, AND TOOK AWAY THE PISTOL.” 


eye-piece. This was impossible. Precedence 
ruled. 
“Who? 


took away the pistol “Gimme a_ bott 
tchampagne,” murmured His Highness, 


Vich? Vere?” snapped the 


feebly, and then, leaning on the equerry, fell 
sound asleep. 

The party separated. 

The Grand Duke slept all day. He dined 
with the Admiral and the Ambassador. It 
was nine o’clock in the evening. 

The spy came tearing down the road from 
the pier at full speed. “Come! Quick! I 
have found them.” 

They rose, and followed him rapidly. The 
Grand Duke and the spy took long, rapid 
strides, the Ambassador trotted, and the 
Admiral, whose legs were shortest, had to 
canter. The spy led them for a short dis- 
tance out upon the pier. “See,” he said, 
and pointed to a large brass ,telescope, 
mounted on a tripod, which was used by the 
public for observing the heavens at a penny 
per observation. ‘The spy seized the instru- 
ment, turned it downward from the sky and 
along the cliffs. In a moment it pointed at 
a cottage, boldly facing the sea, about half 
a mile away. ‘The ground-floor windows 


He was sweeping 


Grand Duke, impatiently. 
the whole coast with the glass, and finally 
located a gas-lamp about ten feet distant. 


“ Ah,” said he; then he swore. The spy 
again pointed the glass at the cottage, and 
the three looked by turns through the long 
half-mile of calm, still darkness. 

The glowing lights were in the drawing- 
room, which throughout nearly its whole 
extent was commanded by the glass. It 
was a strange sensation to the observers. 
Through the powerful telescope they were 
brought so near to the mute and moving 
personages that it seemed they could almost 
touch them. They seemed to be present, 
to hear the words that were being said, 
though half a mile of night lay between. 
And the picture was a beautiful one. 

The influence of Wanda, Ladislas, and his 
family had sufficed in St. Petersburg to 
soften the heart of the Church. The Greek 
Church authorities in London had come to 
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the rescue. The drawing-room of Wanda’s 
hiding-place had been transformed into a 
temporary chapel. A large table had been 
dressed as an improvised altar. Many 
candles lighted the room with a golden glow, 
in which the figure of the Christ upon the 
cross stood out solemnly. ‘There was a 
Greek priest and an assistant priest 

in full canonicals. The priest stood 


*” PENNY EACH,’ SAID THE MAN ON THE PIER. 


in front of the altar, and before him knelt, 
with bowed heads, the handsome lover and 
his beautiful love. The assistant priest 
stood on the left. Monsieur Bibi, in im- 
maculate evening dress, stood on the right. 
The priest’s hands were raised. The 
Admiral was looking through the glass. 

“ For ever and ever, world without end 

” said the priest in the room. 
“ A penny each,” said the man on the pier. 
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The Admiral turned away, his back to his 
friends, and looked out on the sea. 

Rage, pride, a father’s love, and the power- 
ful influence of religion upon a superstitious 
Russian mind struggled in conflict within 
him. “ Ouf!” he said, with the angry, con- 


vulsive movement of a proud man who has 


*“** POR EVER AND EVER,’ SAID THE PRIEST IN THE 
ROOM,” 


been beaten and in whom the better 
feelings are striving for the mastery. 
He turned again to the glass. 

“ A penny each,” said the man. 

“In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son——” said the priest. 

The Admiral gave a deep sigh, sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, and turned to his 
friends. 

“ Amen,” said he, removing his hat. 

The Grand Duke and the Ambassador 
bowed gravely, with uncovered heads. 
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easterly wind 


hard, when we were requested, 
by special invitation, to attend a 
match, 


certain football 


when all has been said and done, 


has proved to be 
the most extra- 
ordinary exhibi- 
tion of “ footer” 
that has ever 
been known in 
the history of the 
game. 

This most as- 
tonishing game 
of football took 
place not a hun- 
dred miles from 
New Cross, and 
we are indebted 
to the proprietors 
of the New Cross 
Empire, and es- 


pecially to Mr. H. Raymond, their manager, 
for the arrangements which have enabled us 
to secure the remarkable pictures which 
football dogs, 


illustrate this article. The 
whose spirited play we are 
to chronicle in detail pre- 
sently, are for the most 
part bull-terriers of high 
degree. They belong to the 
brothers Riccobono, of Man- 
chester, to whose wonderful 
knowledge of animals and 
their training no small amount 
of praise is due. 

The writer is_ willing 
challenge any man of 
ordinary or extraordinary 
pluck to stand in any 
place of his own choosing 
with a football in his hand, 
and await the onslaught 
of the footballers shown 
in the illustrations of this 
article. Bull-terriers were 
bull-terriers ever, and 
Providence help the man 
who dare stand between 
them and the “leather” 
when once it is given 
over to be dealt with at 


to 


Football Dogs. 


ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 


Photographs by A. J. Johnson. 


was blowing their mercy. 
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““ HEADS I WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE.” 


Is 











* “THE KICK-OFF.” 


¢ 


it “ heads ” 
they are off, and the fun threatens to wax 
fast and furious. 

Again, however, restraint has to be put 





It may well be imagined, 


therefore, that no small amount of trouble 
was required to induce these fiercest of 
footballers to agree to anything like rules. 

In the first place, it was absolutely indis- 


pensable to toss 
for sides — look 
at the result. 
“ Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 
Could anything 
be more human, 
more expressive 
of anxious aad 
heart-breaking 
expectancy than 
this? The two 
“captains,” Bull- 
punch and Bull- 
rag, are watch- 
ing the coin as 
it settles on the 
turf with a thud. 
or “tails”? Never mind, 


upon the too eager oppo- 
nents, and a proper “kick- 
off” is arranged for, and it 
is a_ kick-off such as_ has 
never been photographed 
before. The magnificent atti- 
tude of the champion kicker 
of Bullshire has been secured 
with marvellous skill, and is 
a tribute to our unfortunate 
artist, who, not unlike the 
writer himself, dodged, for 
all he was worth, the awful 
rushes that over and over 
again became a source of 
awe and terror to the minds 
of the privileged few whose 
luck it was to witness this 
wonderful game. 

We shall now 
to describe the 
something like 
style. 

With a big wind blowing 
behind them, the visitors 
(you will spot them at once, 


endeavour 
match in 
professional 
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of course) were not long before they 
made their presence felt, and the game 
was not many minutes old ere they 
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popped the ball into the net, the corner 

kick which led to it being splendidly placed 
by Bully.  Bull- 
rag, however, was 
charged ere he 
had a chance of 
getting at the ball, 
so that there was 
no hardship to 
the Bullpunchers 
in having the goal 
disallowed. 


“A SHARP TUSSLE. 


Though only three minutes old, there had 
been a good many interruptions to the game, 
every petty charge or spill being whistled up, 
but the Bullpunchers were not to be beaten. 

Rushes and sharp tussles from end to end 
became the order, Bullstick playing in much 
improved form, and a few seconds before the 
interval Bullpunch saved a goal by a hair’s 
breadth. There was little to choose between 
the teams, however. The Bullpunchers 
were perhaps a little superior in attack, but 
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the Bullrags’ defence stood out 
much sounder than that of the 
home eleven. 

At last the home team got 
well away, and the right wing 
beating all opposition, the ball 

came straight 
across to Bullfast, 
who would inevi- 
tably have scored 
had it not been 
for Bulldash, who 
saved a goal in 


“THEY MADE THEIR , 
PRESENCE FELT 

the nick of time by a spirited onslaught on 

the leather almost upon goal. 

Half-time, of course, came as a matter of 
mutual congratulation ; but, alas! there was 
no keeping these fellows in hand. We offered 
the visitors lemon, duly sliced as you see, 
but they would have none. ‘They were 
anxious to start afresh. 

Not a minute elapsed ere the home side 
nearly scored in a scrimmage, follow- 
ing a corner ; Bullstop having saved 
before the final tussle. About this 
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“SAVED A GOAL BY A HAIR'S BREADTH.’ 
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period Bullstuff got in a rather long ground 
shot, and Bullstop, who had been partially 
covered by his backs, endeavoured to pick 
up, gathered the ball, 
but dropped it, and 
the Bullpunchers were, 
in consequence, no 


“ 


goal to none. After that reverse the home 
team became far more dangerous than 
previously, and, to say the least, experienced 
very hard luck on one occasion, 
the ball going right over when 
everybody expected it to go into 
the net. 

A splendid bit of work by the 
Bullpunchers’ forwards carried hos- 
tilities into the visitors’ half, the 
passing and re-passing causing the 
greatest excitement. Good exchange 
kicking ended to the Bullpunchers’ 
advantage, but a grand combined 
effort of the visitors’ forwards, in 


RULLSTOP ENDEAVOURS TO PICK UP.” 


TIME.” 


which Bullrag was the leader, took the game 
to the Bullpunchers’ half, where Bullrat 
effected a superb save. 

The game had proceeded for 
some time when the efforts of the 
Bullpunchers’ forwards were re- 
warded by the first point in the 

match. It was 

the right wing 

who intro- 

duced the good 

work, carrying 

the ball into 

close quarters. 

Occasionally 

the visitors 

made a threat- 

ening dash 

into the home 

quarters, Bull- 

stick doing use- 

ful work on the 

extreme left, but their shots were wide of 
the goal. On the other hand, the Bull- 
punchers, with not the best of luck, kept 


** PASSING AND RE-PASSING.” 
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They worked hard right 
across the line, and there 
was little to choose be- 
tween them, though Bull- 
rush worked very hard 
and got in a lot of 
good solid work that 








doubt that the 
whole of Bullshire 
“CARRYING THE BALL INTO CLOSE QUARTERS.” and the visitors, 
too, quite agree 
pegging away with plenty of vigour but _ that the contest was one unequalled for dash 
little method at the visitors’ goal, in front and science; should additional proof be 
of which Bullstump and Bullstand held their required, however, he has much pleasure in 
own, and Bullstop warded off several 
dangerous shots. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted here to 
point out the umpires in the pictures 
that follow. Bullawe watches the game, 
or rather the ball, as it is tossed in a 
jumble of indescribable medley. He 
looks tired and worried — what 
umpire does not ? — and dis- 
tinctly wishes it were all over. 

Bullbull is more determined 
—he sticks to his post like the 
champion umpire that he is, 
and no amount of excitement 
will draw him out of that im- 
perturbable serenity in which 
we find him here. Fancy 
standing there as he does, 
when “ well- played centre” 
accomplishes a feat almost 
unparalleled in the history of “ pagcane AWAY WITH PLENTY OF VIGOUR.” 
the game ! 

The finish, however, will for ever remain reproducing here a photo. of the “ leather” 
undecided. The superiority of the home after the. game, so that no doubts as to 
team was, however, clear authenticity and fervour 
enough, for they played may be allowed to arise 
the better game all round, zs in the minds of the more 
particularly as far as their critical followers of our 
forwards were concerned. national winter pastime. 


oe 


i eee a ‘ could not be too highly 
. praised. 

The writer offers every 
apology for the 
somewhat intricate 
description of this 

— game, for adepts at 

bm football may differ 

. - - from his opinion ; 
-. } but there is little 
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THE “‘ LEATHER” AFTER THE MATCH. 





War-Pictures in “ Punch’: 1841-1899. 


By J. Hoit SCHOOLING. 


[The Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch” have given special bermission to reproduce the accompanying illustrations.) 


g)O many wars have occurred during 

the term of Mr. Punch’s life that 

it is no easy task to make a 

choice from his pictorial chronicle 

of them. The present selection 

refers to about 
thirty different 
wars, many of 
the smaller 
campaigns, 
British and 
foreign, being 
omitted, and 
the pictures 
now gathered 
represent less 
than one-tenth 
part of Mr. 
Punch’s_ splen- 
did collection of 
war-pictures, all 
of which were 
drawn by his 
special artists. 
The first war-picture in Punch is that in 
No. 1, published in 1841, on page 74 of 
Volume I. It relates to our war with China, 
nearly sixty years ago, which arose out of a 
dispute about the sending of opium into 
China by British merchants in the East. 
The Emperor of China prohibited the 
opium - trade, and this caused the war. 
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1.—The first war-picture in Punch. 
1841. Anglo-Chinese War. 





— 
2.—* A Bear with a Sore Head.” 1853. Crimean War. 
Vol. xix.—41. 











Some months later the Emperor of China 
became so annoyed with us that on January 
5, 1840, he issued an edict interdicting all 
trade and intercourse with England for ever. 
Our Navy, as usual, did good service, and in 
the picture a Jack Tar carries away on his 
back a kicking, struggling Chinaman. We 
won, and a result of this war was the cession 
of Hong Kong to Great Britain. 

No. 2 was published on November 26, 
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3-—Another Russian Victory!!! 1854. Crimean War. 

1853. Russia declared war against Turkey 
on November 1, 1853, and was defeated by 
the Turks at Oltenitza on November 4th— 
this name is written on the cannon-ball which 














4-—Jack's Holiday.—A Scene off Balaklava. /ack ‘* Ask yer 
Honour’s pardon, but may me and Jim Grampus have a 
liberty day ashore, to goa shootin’ with them Sojers?” 1854. 
Crimean War. By 
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has given the bear a 
sore head. At the 
end of March, 1854, 
we joined in the fight, 
England and France 
then declaring war 
against Russia. 

The cartoon in 
No. 3 was published 
on July 8, 1854, after 
the Russians had 
been repulsed at the 
siege of Silistria 
when they claimed a 
victory. The date of 
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5." 


A new regiment to fight 


the Chinese. 1857. <Angio- 


Chinese War. 


No. 4 is November 18, 1854, at a time 
when our soldiers were in the thick of the 


fight. 


The Battle of the Alma had been 


other war with 


China 


on September 
Balaklava had 
been fought on 
October 25th, the 
Russians had been 
beaten at Inkerman 
on November 5th 
and so “Jack” very 
naturally asks his 
Captain for “a liberty 
day ashore, to go a 
shootin’ with them 
Sojers.” 

No. 5, published in 
1857, refers to an- 
in 1856-60. Mr. 


won 
2oth, 


Punch suggested the formation of a regiment 
composed of all the Italian hurdy-gurdy men 


in London—those 
wretches who then 





10 witttiumens, 





ground out “ Poor 
Dog Tray,” “ Bob- 
bing Around,” 
“ Billy Barlow,” 
etc.—the “ eight-a- 
penny walnut” 
men, the “bloater” 
men, and _ other 
street nuisances of 
the time, who by 
their hideous 
shouting should 
terrify the Chinese. 
By the way, a 
curious incident of 
this war was that 








Willing Hands for India. 


1857. 














7.—Execution of “ Jonn Company " ; 
ought to be) in Leadenhall Street. 


or, the Blowing up (there 
1857. Indian Mutiny. 


Indian Mutiny. 


one A-lum, a 














8.—The Giant and the Dwarf. “‘ Bravo, my little fellow ! 
shall do all the fighting. and we'll divide the Glory !' 


Franco-Austrian War. 


You 
1859. 
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9.—Poland's Chain-Shot. 1863. Russo-Polish War. By Tenniel. 


Chinese baker, was 
accused of poisoning 
bread. [This is not 
from Punch; it is 
recorded as a fact 
of history. | 


Pictures 6 and 7 


relate to the Indian 
Mutiny. 


“Willing 
Hands for India” 
was published August 
29, 1857; the Cawn- 
pore massacre had 
occurred on June 
28th, Lucknow was 
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2.—Honesty and Policy. 


“ PUNCH.” 






































11.—The Re-United States. Colonel North (to Colonel South). 
“* Wal, Brother ; guess we couldn’t both win: so let's shake 
hands, and just liquor up.” 1865. American Civil War. 


By Tenniel, 


Theodore ! 
Abyssinian War. 


to. —The American Gladiators— Habet ! 
1865. American Civil War. By Tenniel. 


1 Britannia. ‘‘ Well! I've done my 
best. If they will smash each other, they must.” Nap. (aside). 
‘And some one may pick up the pieces!” 18 


66. Prussian- 
Austrian War. By Tenniel. 


besieged by the 
rebels, and, on July 
25th, the British had 
been repulsed with 
severe loss at Arrah. 
The call at home for 
men for India was 
at once responded 
to. That was forty- 
three years ago, and 
now, in 1900, a 
much more urgent 
call for willing hands 
for Africa has met 
with a_ splendid 

















13.—-The Abyssinian Question. 
How about those prisoners?" 1867. 
By Tenniel. 


Britannia. “‘ Now, then, King 


Anglo- 
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14.—Franco-German War. 


response that has cheered the heart of the 
whole British Empire, and has proved the 
staunch unity of our wide-spread race. 

No. 7, published August 15, 1857, refers 
to the outcry against the East India 
Company (whose head-quarters were in 
Leadenhall Street, London) for their mis- 














15-—The Battle of the Amazons. Germania. “Terms? Yes. 


And for Security you will give me three Fortresses." France. 
* Never !" Germania. “So! Then I shall fake them.” 1870. 
Franco-German War. By Tenniel. 


management of affairs in India. In 1858 
the entire administration of India was trans- 
ferred from the Company to the Crown. 

In cartoon No. 8, published June 11, 1859, 


1870. By Tenniel. 


the astute Napoleon III. is addressing the 
King of Sardinia, with whom he was allied 
against Austria. Austria got the worse of 
the fight, and was finally defeated at 
Solferino, June 24, 1859. This King of 
Sardinia [Victor-Emmanuel] was recognised 
as King of Italy in February, 1861. 











16.—“Demand thy Life!” 1870. Franco-German War. 


y Tenniel. 


The insurrection of Poland against her 
hard task-master, Russia, is referred to in 
No. 9—Poland rams her chains into the 
cannon as a missile against her oppressor. 

America’s bloody Civil War of 1861-65 is 
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19.—‘** Trial by Battle.” 1877. Russo-Turkish War. By Tenniel. 


No. 12 relates to the war between Prussia 
and Austria in 1866 over the Holstein ques- 
tion. The Austrians were finally beaten at 














17.—The ** Boeut Gras” for Paris. 1871, Franco-German 

far. By Tenniel. 
illustrated in Nos. to and 11. This war 
between the Northern and Southern States, 
on the matter of secession of certain States 
from the Union and upon the slave question, 
cost three-quarters of a million of men and 
about 750 millions sterling. It was the 
most awful war that has ever occurred since 
the long war of 1793-1815 between England 
and France. 
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20.—Tightening the Grip. 1877. Russo-Turkish War, 
By Tenniel. 

Sadowa on July 3, 1866, and Prussia’s 

position in Europe was greatly enhanced. 

















8.—Dearly Bought. Sir Garnet. ‘‘ It don't look much, Madam, . ry ry ss lm 
ut it has cost good money, and better lives.” Britannia. _ - 

“And but for you, Sir Garnet, might have cost more of 21.—An Awkward “ Position.” Howa Doubt suddenly occurred 
both!” [King Koffee’s Umbrella has been brought to to a noted Wimbledon Prize-Winner (who had volunteered for 
England.”—Morning Pager.) 1874. Anglo-Ashanti War. Zululand) as to the Advantages of the “‘ Back-Position” in 
By Tenniel. actual Warfare! 1879. Anglo-Zulu War. By Charles Keene. 
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The amusing cartoon in No. 13 reminds 
me of one of the first toys I can remember 
to have possessed—one of those little painted 
plaster figures of King Theodore of Abys- 
sinia, which were sold here in 1866. 

There is a very fine Tenniel-cartoon in 
No. 14, published July 30, 1870. The mis- 

















24.—The Lion and the Fox. British Lion. ** Going to help me, 

are you? Thank you for nothing, Master Fox. I began the 
work alone, and I mean to finish it!!!" 1882. Anglo- 
Egyptian War. By Tenniel. 








<i 


!” (Danger Signals up. Prospect of Collision 








22.--** Poor Buffer ! 
at the Afghan Junction.) 1878. Anglo-Afghan War. By 


Charles Keene. 
evided Napoleon III. had declared war 
against Germany on July 19th, and here, on 
his march towards Berlin with his young 
son (the Prince Imperial, afterwards killed 
by the Zulus), the shade of the great “a 
Napoleon looms up from the mist to stay — 25.—Camel-Ship! Tommy Atkins (to Mate, who had been told 
off to the same refractory Animal). ‘‘ Oh, look here, Bill, 
here's this cussed Beast has been playing ‘Cup and Ball 


the war so fatal to France. 
with me for the last Two Hours! Missed me ever so many 
Anglo-Soudan War. By Charles Keene. 














times!” 188s. 





























H.R.H. The 

Commander-in-Chief}. “I say, Dook! You don’t happen 26.—New Neighbours. /ohn Chinaman. Me glad see you 

to want a practical ‘ Musketry Instructor,’ do you?" 188 here, John Chin-Chin!” 1886. Anglo-Burmese War, By 
Linley Sambourne. 


Anglo-Boer War. By Tenniel, 


23.—The School of Musketry. Boer (to F.-M. 
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Nos. 15, 16, and 17 show developments 
of the Franco-German War ; the last cartoon 
refers to the kindly help we sent into Paris 
as soon as the gates were open—to be re- 
paid, mow, by the indecent and _ spiteful 
exultation of France over our mischances in 
South Africa ! 

In No. 18 the present Commander-in- 





. A = ss . ’ 
27.—The Thin Brown Line. 1893. Egyptian-Dervish War. 
y Linley Sambourne. 











Chief hands to Britannia the spoil of the 
Ashanti War—King Koffee’s Umbrella. 

The war between Russia and Turkey, in 
1876-77, is illustrated by the two powerful 
Tenniels in Nos. 19 and 20. Charles Keene 


depicts, in No. 21, a disconcerting incident of the 
Zulu War of 1879, and the Afghan War of 1878-9 
is the subject of Charles Keene’s picture in No. 22, 
where the “ Poor Buffer” is Shere Ali, the Ameer, 


and the crafty engine-driver— Russia. 


No. 23 was published May 7, 1881, after Mr. Glad- 
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29.—Jap the Giant-Killer. 1894. China-Japanese War. 


By Tenniel. 
stone had sat down under the Majuba Hill 
defeat in February, and had, in March, an- 
nounced the “conclusion of peace” with the 
Boers. 

No. 24, published August 5, 1882, refers 
to the war with Egypt: Alexandria was 
bombarded by our fleet in July, and on 
August 3rd Suez was occupied by British 
marines. France wanted to come in the 
affair, but the British lion didn’t quite see it. 

Charles Keene’s funny tale of the camel- 
corps in Egypt was published March 14, 
1885, after Gordon had been killed at the 
fall of Khartoum on January 26th; this 
expedition was the first occasion where 
Australian troops shared in the fights of the 
Empire, and on March 3, 1885, a contin- 




















30.—** La Gloire !” French Soldier. “I suffer—I die ! 
No matter !—Our Victory will annoy John Bull!” 
(Vide French Press.) “* What the French have tc 
consider is the balance of advantages for France, 








8.—The Jap in the China Shop. Master of the Situation (log.). ‘“‘ Now 
then, you pig-headed old Pigtail, open your Shop—and hand me the 


eys!” 1895. China-Japanese War. By Linley bourne. 


not the balance of disadvantages for England.’ 
Times, Oct. 9, 1895. Franco- Madagascar War, 
By Tenniel, 
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31.—Ashanti Again! Britannia (to L-rd W-ds-d-y, “ the man 
who has been there). “‘You know all about the business, 

Commander-in-Chief. But sis time I expect something 

more than an Umbrella.” 1895. Anglo-Ashanti War. By 

Tenniel. 
gent of New South Wales men left Sydney 
for the Soudan. This war was also the first 
occasion where a war-balloon was used in 
active service by the English Army. 

The Annexation of Upper Burmah to the 
British Empire is illustrated by Mr. Linley 
Sambourne in No. 26, and in No. 27 there 
is another piece of Mr. Sambourne’s always 
beautiful work, which refers to the immense 

















32.—In the Desert ! 
“ RememMBer!” 1896. Egyptian-Dervish War. 


Shade of Gordon (¢e ag Bull). 
y Tenniel. 


improvement in the fighting quality of the 
fellaheen troops under the guidance and 
instruction of their British officers. Tommy 
Atkins is saying, as he looks at this small 
member of “ the thin drown line,” 














33-—Jonathan’s Latest. Shade of Columbus (aside). “‘ Had I 
foreseen it would have come to this—Caramba !—I would 
never have discovered America!” 1896. Preceding the 
Spanish-American War. By Tenniel. 

** An’ ’ere’s fo you, my fine Fellah, coffee ’ide and 

inky hair 

May yet shoulder stand to shoulder with me in a 

British Square !” 

At Omdurman, a few years later than the 
date of No. 27, Tommy Atkins’s prediction 
was verified. 

Two very good cartoons relating to the 
war between China and Japan are shown in 
Nos. 28 and 2g—one by Mr. Linley Sam- 














34.—Lhe Kriiger Cat. (‘The President throughout this crisis 
has shown himself to be not ungenerous, and ntly 
shrewd. To play fast and loose with his principal captives 
is neither generous nor shrewd.” —- 7imes.) 1896. The 
Jameson Raid. By Linley Sambourne. 
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38. Wetcome! Britannia. “Sirdar! I thank you! I am 
ae of you!” 1898. The Omdurman Campaign. By 
enniel. 








Commander - in - Chief of 
35.—" ENOUGH!” 3897. The Turko- RY the expedition to Ashanti, 
Greek War. By Tenniel. on left England. No. 31 was 








published November 23, 
1895, and Britannia is tell- 
ing Lord Wolseley that 
“ this time I expect some- 
thing more than an Um- 
brella.” Compare this car- 
toon with No. 18, which 
refers to the Ashanti War of 
1874. In No. 32 the shade 
of General Gordon appears 
to John Bull in the Desert. 
This was published 


bourne, the other by Sir 
John Tenniel. The 
French war in Madagascar 
is the subject of No. 30, 
published October 19, 
1895 ; at the end of Sep- 
tember the French cap- 
tured Antananarivo, and 
the attempts of the 
natives to resist French 
occupation collapsed. 

In October, 1895, King 
Prempeh of Ashanti re- 
jected the British ultima- 
tum, and on November ' . 

36.—“* Brothers in Arms,” 1897. 


22nd Sir Francis Scott, ~ North-West Frontier of India 
War. By Tenniel. 



































39.--A Word to the Un-Wise. John Bull (to Orange 
7-—The Duello. “Oh, the Pity of it!” 1898. The Spanish- Free State). ‘‘ Stand aside, young man—I've no quarrel 
Vel American War. By Tenniel. with you!" 1899. The Boer War. By Tenniel. 
Tol. xix. —42 
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A Prehistoric “* Peace Conference”! 1899. 


March 28th, 1896, shortly after the dis- 


By E 


nected No. 33 with that war, 
although the war itself did 
not commence until April, 
1898. At the time when 
Mr. Linley Sambourne’s 
graphic cartoon No. 34 was 
published, some of the lead- 
ing members of the Reform 
Committee, connected with 
the Jameson Raid, had been 
sentenced to death by Pre- 
sident Kruger, and their fate 
was uncertain. Hence the 
allusion in the cartoon. 

In No. 35 Europe holds 
up an authoritative hand to 
stop the war between 
Turkey and Greece. The 
gallant conduct of our 
native allies in the North- 
West Frontier War of 1897, in India, is the 





r. Reed. 





astrous defeat of the 
Italian army at Adowa by 
King Menelek of Abys- 
sinia, an event that caused 
great loss of prestige to 
European arms in a danger- 
ous quarter. In conse 
quence of this defeat of the 
Italians, Egyptian troops 
were ordered to Wady Halfa, 
as a precautionary measure, 
and we, being much inter- 
ested in the welfare of 
Egypt, received this note of 
warning depicted in No. 32. 

The trouble between the 
United States and Cuba led 
to the Spanish - American 











War, and so I have con- 











42.—The Latest Piece of French J/ntelligence. Les 
““‘iglandeurs"”! The French Press has announced that 
British Agents have been busily enlisting retired French 
Soldiers for the Scottish Regiments. Trey have been 
immediately put into the Kilt and forwarded to South 


Africa”! 1899. The Boer War. By E. T. Reed. 





41.—A Hitherto Unknown Meissonier. 
African equivalent), 1900 (or 
be 


*“*The Morning of Waartelouw (or its South 
ssibly sooner).” Oom-Poleon reviews his “‘ Oude Gaard 


fore the Battle. 1899. The Boer War. By. E. T. Reed. 














43-—Kriiger's Vision. “‘ What, will the ‘ Thin Red’ Line stretch 
out to the crack of doom?”—Macbeth, Act iv., Scene t. 
1899. The Boer War. By Tenniel. 
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subject of No. 36, and No. 37 refers to the 
war between Spain and the United States. 

In No. 38 Lord Kitchener is receiving the 
thanks of his country for his great victory at 
Omdurman, and in No. 39 John Bull is 
warning the Orange Free State to stand 
aside from the trouble with the South 
African Republic. 














44.—At the Front. Caftain 4 Gun (as he fires). “’Ere’s 
another nice little Capful o’ Cornfetti for Mister Joobert !” 
1899. The Boer War. By L. Raven-Hill. 


Mr. E. T. Reed’s drawing of “A Pre- 
historic Peace Conference,” No. 40, was 
published January 11, 1899, and it refers to 
the peace-conference proposals issued by 
the Czar. Russia and England are discuss- 
ing their affairs, Japan and China are 














45.— Plain English. Jobn Bull. ‘As you w/éé fight, you shall 
have it. This time it’s a Fight toa Finish.” 1899. The 
Boer War. By Tenniel. 
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finishing ‘heir peace conference, Cousin 
Jonathan sits on Spain, and President 
Kruger’s face is eloquent with a plausible 
peaceableness. 

Another very amusing drawing by Mr. E. 
T. Reed is that in No. 41, and “Les 
’iglandeurs,” No. 42, also by Mr. Reed, is an 
extraordinarily funny conception of French- 
men dressed in the garb of our Scots 
Regiments, and sent out by us to fight the 
Boers. 


Glancing at No. 43, Mr. L. Raven-Hill 








be 


46.—** England Expects 
Wellington. “‘ All right for your Service, Nelson ; but, begad, 
By Tenniel. 





Shade of F.-M. the Duke of 


Sir, they'll have to strengthen mine!” 1897. 


has a good joke in No. 44, at General 
Joubert’s expense, and No. 45 is a splendid 
realization, by Sir John Tenniel, of the fixed 
intention of the British Empire to see the 
Boer War through to “a Finish ”—+his time. 

The cartoon in No. 46 was published in 
1897, after the voting of large additions to 
the Navy. Wellington says to Nelson, “ All 
right for your Service, Nelson; but, begad, 
Sir, they'll have to strengthen mine/” And 
the Empire is ready, even anxious, to give 
full force to these words of Wellington. 





A 
By W. 

XXI. 
HE summer passed quickly. 
All too quickly for Captain 
Barber, who said that it was 
the shortest he ever re- 
membered. But, then, his 
memory, although greatly im- 
was still none of the best, many 


proved, 
which Mrs. Church fondly and 


things 
frequently 
altogether. 

He even forgot that he was to be married 
in October until Mr. Gibson put his banns 
up. This acted as a specific, and Captain 
Barber, putting the best face he could on 
the matter, went and interviewed the verger 
on his own behalf. 

The wedding-day found him resigned, but 
dazed. The morning air was crisp and chill, 
with a faint odour of dead leaves and the 
aromatic smell of chry- 
santhemums' which 
decked the front gar- 
den. The house was as 
clean as a new pin, or 
the deck of the Foam, 
which, having been 
thoroughly scrubbed 
down in honour of the 
occasion, was now slowly 
drying in the sun. Down 
below the crew, having 
finished their labours for 
the day, were anxiously 
attiring themselves in 
their Sunday best. 

The grizzled head of 
Ben popped out at the 
companion and ge 
heartily at the smell ¢ 
wet deck. His coat was 
of black, and his new 
creaked deliciously 
as he slowly paced the 
deck and affected  igno- 
rance of the little cluster 
of heads at the forecastle 
hatch. He went below again, 
and a murmur, gentle but 
thre atening, rose against Tim. 

“You wait,” said the 
youth, sharply. 

“Tf you’ve made me waste 
eighteenpence, Timmy,” said 

Copyright, 1900, by W. W. 


referred to having escaped it 


boots 


»o~ - 


Master of Craft. 


W. Jacoss. 


a stout A.B. named Jones, “the Lord ha’ 
mercy on you, ’cos | won't.” 

The cook, who was clinging to the ladder 
with his head level with the deck, gave an 
excited gasp. “Tim’s all right,” he said ; 
“look there.” 

The last words were jerked out of him by 
reason of the weight of his friends, who 
were now leaning on him, breathing heavily 
under the stress of strong excitement. Ben 
was on deck again, and in an obviously 
unconcerned manner was displaying a silk 
hat of great height to all who cared to look. 
The mate’s appearance alone, without the 
flags which dressed the schooner, would 
have indicated a festival. 

Three or four labourers sunning themselves 
on the quay were much impressed and 
regarded him stolidly ; a fisherman, presuming 
upon the fact that they both earned their 

living on the water, . ventured to 
address him. 


“A FISHERMAN VENTURED TO ADDRESS HIM. 
Jacobs, in the United States of America. 
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“Now, then,” said Jones, as he took 
something reverently from an empty bunk, 
“who's going up fust ?” 

“T ain't,” said Tim. 

“Wot about you, cookie ?” said Jones. 

“Well, wot about me?” demanded the 
other. 

“T thought p’rhaps you’d like to lead the 
way,” said Mr. Jones, mildly. 

“ You thought wrong, then,” said the cook, 
shortly. 

“Tt was jist a compliment,” urged Mr. 
Jones. 

“TIT don’t like flattery,” said the cook ; 
“never did.” 

Mr. Jones sighed and shook his head 
irresolutely. The other A.B. patted him on 
the back. 

“You look a fair bloomin’ treat,” he said, 
heartily. “You go up fust; you look as 
though you've slep’ in one a’most.” 

“None o’ your larks, you know,” remarked 
Mr. Jones, with suspicious sourness; “no 
backing out of it and leavin’ me there by 
myself.” 

There was a chorus of virtuous but profane 
indignation. It was so indignant that Mr. 


Jones apologized, and stood for some time 
regarding the article in his hand with the 


face of a small child eyeing a large powder. 
Then he clapped it on his head and went on 
deck. 

The mate was just talking to the fisherman 
about an uncle ef his (born since his promo- 
tion) who had commanded a brig, when his 
voice failed him, and he gazed open-mouthed 
at a stout seaman who had just come up on 
deck. On the stout seaman’s face was the 
look of ome who sees a vision many miles off ; 
on the stout seaman’s head was a high hat of 
antique pattern which had suffered in the 
brushing. To avoid the mate’s eye he 
folded his arms and, leaning over the side, 
gazed across the river. Words trembled on 
the mate’s lips, but they died away in a 
squeak as a little top-hatted procession of 
three issued coyly from the forecastle and, 
ranging itself beside Mr. Jones, helped him 
to look across the river. 

“T never did,” said the fisherman. ‘ What 
are we a-coming to?” 

lhe mate did not stay to inform him. He 
walked hastily to the quartette and, bursting 
with rage, asked Jones what he meant by it. 

“Mean by wot, sir?” asked Jones, in 
surprise. 

‘ Top-hats,” said the mate, choking. 

The four turned and regarded him stolidly, 
keeping as close together as possible for the 
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sake of moral support and the safety of their 
head-gear. 

“For the weddin’, sir,” said Jones, as 
though that explained everything. 

“ You take ’em off,” said the mate, sharply. 
“T won't let you wear ’em.” 

“TI beg your pardin,” said Jones, with 
great politeness, “we got these ’ere ’ats for 
the weddin’, an’ we’re a-goin’ to wear ’em.” 

He took the offending article off and 
brushed it tenderly with his coat-sleeve, 
while the furious mate looked assault and 
battery at the other three. Tim, whose hat 
came well down over his eyes, felt compara- 
tively safe ; but the cook, conscious that his 
perched lightly on the top of his head, drew 
back a pace. Then he uttered an exclama- 
tion as Captain Nibletts, who was officiating 
as best man, came hurriedly down the cliff. 

“ Hats ?” said the little skipper, disengaging 
himself from the mate’s grasp, as he came on 
board. ‘Yes, I don’t mind.” 

“Wot about Cap’n Barber?” demanded 
the mate, impressively. 

“If they was pudding-basins ’e wouldn’t 
mind,” said Nibletts, testily; “he’s that 
nervous ’e don’t know what ’e’s doing hardly. 
He was raving like a madman for five minutes 
cos ’e couldn’t fasten his collar, and then I 
found he’d forgot to put his shirt on. He 
don’t care.” 

He hurried down to the cabin and then 
came bustling up again. His small face was 
strained with worry, and the crew eyed him 
respectfully as he came forward and dealt out 
white satin favours. 

“Cap’n Barber ‘ll be all right with you 
looking arter ’im, sir,” said Jones, with strong 
conviction. 

“That he will,” said the cook, nodding. 

“There’s some whisky in a bottle in my 
locker, cook,” said Nibletts, dancing about 
nervously ; “give the hands one drink each, 
cook. Only one, mind.” 

The men thanked him, and with kindly 
eyes watched him goashore. The cook went 
down for the whisky, and Tim, diving into 
the forecastle, brought up four mugs. 

“He must ha’ meant another bottle,” said 
Jones, as the cook came slowly up again with 
a bottle containing one dose. 

“There ain’t another,” 
“he’s ’alf off ’is ’ed.” 

There was a pained silence. “We must 
toss for it,” said Jones, at length; “that is, 
unless you chaps don’t want it.” 

“Toss,” said three voices speaking as one. 

Jones sighed, and the coins were pro- 
duced. The prize fell to Tim, and he leaned 


said the cook ; 
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against the windlass and slowly poured the 
yellow liquid into his mug. 

“There’s more than I thought there was,” 
remarked Mr. Jones, in surprise. 

“ Bottles is deceiving,” said the cook. 

“Tt ain’t the fust toss as Tim ’as won,” 
said the third man, darkly. 

The ordinary seaman made no reply, but, 
stepping over to the water-cask, added with 
great care a little water. 

“ Here’s your ’ealth, chaps,” he said, good- 
naturedly, as he drank, “and may you never 
want a drink.” 

“You've never drunk all that, Tim?” said 
Mr. Jones, anxiously. 

Tim shook his head. “ There’s too much 
to drink all at once,” he said, gravely, and 
sat with the mug on his knee, gazing ashore. 
“It’s warming me all over,” he mused. 
“T never tasted sich whisky afore. I’m in 
a gentle glow.” 

So was the cook ; a glow which increased 
to fever heat as the youth raised the mug to 
his lips again, and slowly drained it and 
handed it to him to wash up. 
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Banks’ house was in a state of ferment. 
Ladies with pins in their mouths wandered 
about restlessly until, coming into the orbit 
of one of the brides, they stuck one or two 
into her and then drew back to behold the 
effect. Miss Banks in white satin moved 
about stiffly; Mrs. Church, in heliotrope, 
glanced restlessly up the road every time 
she got near the window. 

“Now you sit down,” said one lady, at 
length, “both of you. All you’ve got to do 
now is to wait for the gentlemen.” 

It was whispered that Mr. Gibson’s delay 
was due to the fact that he had gone up for 
Captain Barber, and as time passed a certain 
restlessness became apparent in the assembly, 
and sympathetic glances were thrown in the 
direction of Mrs. Church. Places at the 
window were at a premium, and _ several 
guests went as far as the garden gate and 
looked up the road. Still no Captain 
Barber. 

“It’s time they were here,” 
Banks at last, in a stern voice. 

There was a flutter at the gate, and a pretty 


said Mrs. 


“CAPTAIN BARBER, CLAD IN BEAUTIFUL RAIMENT, HEADED THE CORTEGE.” 


A little later the men went ashore, and 
strolling aimlessly up and down the road, 
passed the time in waiting for the ceremony 
and making sudden dashes after small boys 
who were throwing at their hats and hitting 
their heads. 

Seabridge Mrs. 


itself was quiet, but 


girl heliographed with her eyes that the 
parties of the other part were in sight. A 
minute or two later they came into sight of the 


window. Captain Barber, clad in beautiful 
raiment, headed the corfdge, the rear of which 
was brought up by the crew of the Foam anda 
cloud of light skirmishers which hovered on 
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their flanks. As they drew near it was 
noticed that Captain Barber’s face was very 
pale, and his hands trembled, but he entered 
the house with a firm step and required no 
assistance. 

Of his reception there was never for a 
moment any doubt. Young matrons smiled 
and shook their heads 
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then started for the church some two hundred 
yards distant, the crew of the /vam falling in 
behind unchallenged. 

To this day Captain Barber does not know 
how he got there, and he resolutely declines 
to accept Captain Niblett’s version as the 
mere offspring of a disordered imagination. 

He also denies the 
truth of a statement 





at him, middle - aged 
matrons took him by 
the hand, while old 
ladies committed them- 
selves to the statement 
that they had seen 
matrimony in his eye 
for years. He received 
the full measure 
accorded to a very dis- 
tinguished convert, 
and, taking a_ chair 
placed against the wall, 
surveyed the company 
with the air of a small 
boy who has strayed 
into a hostile alley. A 
little natural curiosity 
found vent. 

“ Now, what first put 
it into your head to get 
married ?” asked one 
fair inquirer. 

“irs. Chearce, 
said the ex- mariner, 
simply. 

“Yes, of course,” 
said the matron ; “ but 
was it love at first sight, 
or did it grow on you 
before you knew it?” 

Captain Barber blushed. “ It growed on 
me afore I knew it,” he replied, fervently. 

“T suppose,” said a lady of a romantic 
turn of mind, “that you didn’t know what 
was happening at first ?” 

“TI did not, ma’am,” agreed the Captain, 
in trembling tones. ‘Nobody was more 
surprised than wot I was.” 

“ How strange,” said two or three voices. 

hey regarded him tenderly, and the 
youngest bridesmaid, a terrible child of ten, 
climbed up on his knee and made audible 
comparisons between the two bridegrooms, 
which made Mr. Gibson smile. 

“Time we started,” said Mrs. Banks, 
raising her voice above the din. “Cap’n 
Barber, you and Mr. Gibson and the other 
gentlemen had better get to the church.” 

_ ‘The men got up obediently, and in solemn 
silence formed up in the little passage, and 





“SOMETHING WAS CLINGING TO HIS ARM.” 


circulated in the town 
that night that, instead 
of replying to a leading 
question in the manner 
plainly laid down in 
the Church Service, he 
answered, “I suppose 
so.” 

He came out of the 
church with a buzzing 
in his ears and a mist 
before his eyes. Some- 
thing was clinging to 
his arm, which he tried 
several times to shake 
off. Then he dis- 
covered that it was 
Mrs. Barber. 

Of the doings of the 
crew of the Foam 
that night it 
were better not 
to speak. Suffice 
it to say that 
when they at 
length boarded 

. their ship Tim 
~ was the only one 
who still _pos- 
sessed a hat. 
In a fit of pride at the circumstance, 
coupled, perhaps, with other reasons, he went 
to bed in it. He slept but ill, however, and 
at 4 a.m., the tide being then just on the 
ebb, the only silk hat left in the forecastle went 
bobbing up and down on its way to the sea. 


XXII. 





A FINE October gave way to a damp and 
dreary November ; a month of mists and 
fogs, in which shipping of all sizes and all 
nations played blind man’s buff at sea, and 
felt their way, mere voices crying in the 


wilderness, up and down the river. The 
Swallow, with a soul too large for its body, 
rammed a first-class battleship off the 
Medway, and with a thoughtfulness too 
often lacking at sea, stood by and lowered 
a boat, whereupon the captain, who had 
been worrying about his paint, invented, in 
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his surprise, a brand-new adjective for the 
use of senior officers of the British Navy. 

Over three months had elapsed since the 
Golden Cloud set out on her long voyage ; 
three months during which Fraser, despite 
his better sense, had been a constant visitor 
of Poppy Tyrell’s, and had assisted her in 
the search for fresh lodgings to avoid the 
attentions of Mr. Bob Wheeler, who, having 
discovered her whereabouts, had chosen to 
renew his suit. 

On two or three occasions the girl had 
accompanied him on board the steamer, and 
at such times it was Mr. Green’s pleasure 
to wink in a frenzied manner at Mr. Joe 
Smith and to make divers bets of pints of 
beer, which made that thirsty soul half crazy 
to listen to. He also said that anyone with 
half an eye could see what was in the wind. 

“And a very nice couple they'll make, 
too,” said Joe, solemnly. 


*** an’ WHAT ABOUT CAP'N FLOWER?’ SUGGESTED MR. GREEN.” 
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“An’ what about Cap’n Flower?” suggested 
Mr. Green ; “she’s evident the young lady 
he was talking about that night, and Tommy’s 
heard ’em speaking about him once or twice, 
too.” 

Joe shuffled uneasily. He was beginning 
to entertain a considerable regard for his new 
skipper, dating from the time he discovered 
that his sinister suspicions concerning him 
were unfounded. He had, moreover, con- 
ceived a dog-like admiration for Poppy 
Tyrell. 

“That’s ’is business,” he said, shortly ; 
“judging by what you ’eard in that pub, 
Cap’n Flower knows where to put ’is hand 
on one or two more if ’e wants ’em.” 

He walked off in dudgeon, ignoring a 
question by Mr. Green as to whose foot kep’ 
the door open, and felt dimly the force of 
the dictum that no man can serve two 
masters ; and, with a view to saving himself 
worry, dismissed the matter 
from his mind until some 
weeks afterwards it was for- 
cibly revived by the perusal 
of a newspaper which the 
engineer had brought on 
board. Without giving him- 
self time for due reflection, 
he ran up on deck and 
approached the skipper. 

“Golden Cloud’s in the 
paper as overdue, sir,” he 
said, respectfully. 

“Wee me” 
Fraser, sharply. 

“Golden Cloud, sir; boat 
Cap’n Flower is on,” said 
Joe, slowly. 

Fraser regarded him 
sternly. “ What do you 
know about it ?” he asked. 

Joe looked round, help- 
lessly. At such moments 
Willyum Green was a tower 
of strength, but at the pre- 
sent time he was fooling 
about helping the ship’s cat 
to wash itself. 

“What do you know 
about it ?” repeated Fraser. 

“Willyum told me, 
sir,” said Joe, hastily. 

Mr. Green being 
summoned, hastily put 
down the cat and came 
aft, while Joe, with a 
full confidence in his 
friend’s powers, edged 
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a few feet away and listened expectantly as 
the skipper interrogated him. 

“ Yes, sir, I did tell Joe, sir,” he answered, 
with a reproachful glance at that amateur. 
“IT met Cap’n Flower that evening again, 
late, an’ he told me himself. I’m sorry to 
see by this morning’s paper that his ship is 
overdue.” 

“ That'll do,” said Fraser, turning away. 

The men moved 
off slowly, Mr. 
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said Joe, at last. “Well, ’e was a good 
sailorman and a kind master.” 

He handed the paper back, and returned 
to his work and to confer in a low voice with 
Green, who had been watching them. Fraser 
went back to the cabin, and after sitting for 
some time in a brown study, wrote off to 
Poppy Tyrell and inclosed the cutting. 

He saw her three days later, and was dis- 





Green’s _ reproaches 
being forestalled by 
the evidently genuine 
compliments of Toe. 

“If I’d gota ead 
like you, Willyum,” 
he said, enviously, 
“I'd bea loryer or 
a serlicitor, or some- 
think. o’ the kind.” 

Days passed and 
ran into .weeks, but 
the Golden Cloud 
was still unspoken. 
Fraser got a paper 
every day when 
ashore, but in vain, 
until at length one 
morning, at Bittlesea, 
in the news columns 
of the Daily Tel- 
graph, the name of 
the missing ship 
caught his eye. He folded the 
paper hurriedly, and breathed hard 
as he read :— 

“ Missing ship, Golden Cloud. 

“ Rio Janeiro, Thursday. 

“The barque Foxglove, from 
Melbourne to Rio Janeiro, has 
just arrived with five men, sole 
survivors of the ship Godden Cloud, 
which they report as sunk in collision with a 
steamer, name unknown, ten weeks out from 
London. Their names are Smith, Larsen, 
Petersen, Collins, and Gooch. No others 
saved.” 

In a dazed fashion he read the paragraph 
over and over again, closely scanning the 
names of the rescued men. Then he went 
up on deck, and, beckoning to Joe, pointed 
with a trembling finger to the fatal paragraph. 
Joe read it slowly. 

“ And Cap’n Flower wasn’t one o’ them, 
sir?” he asked, pointing to the names. 

Fraser shook his head, and both 
stood for some time in silence. 

“ He’s done it this time, and no mistake,” 
43. 
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** JOE READ IT SLOWLY.” 


mayed and surprised to find her taxing her- 
self with being the cause of the adventurous 
mariner’s death. 

“ He would 
Golden Cloud if it hadn’t been for me,” she 


never have heard of the 
said, trembling. “ His death is at my door.” 

Fraser tried to comfort her, and straining 
metaphor to the utmost, said that if the 
finger of Providence had not made her over- 
sleep herself she would undoubtedly have 
shared the same fate. 

The girl shook her head. 

“He shipped before the mast for the sake 
of being on the same ship as I was,” she 
said, with quivering lip; “it is not every man 
who would have done that, and I—I———” 
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“Overslept yourself,” said Fraser, con- 
solingly. 

Miss Tyrell made an impatient gesture, 
but listened hopefully as her visitor suggested 
that it was quite possible Flower nad got 
away in another boat. 

“T’ll watch the paper every day,” she said, 
brightening ; “‘ you miss some at sea.” 

But nothing came of the watching. The 
Golden Cloud had had its obituary in the 
paper in large type, and that was all 
a notice to certain women and children 
scattered about Europe to go into mourning, 
and to the owners to get another ship. 

By the end of a couple of months Fraser 
had given up all hope. He was very sorry 
for his unfortunate friend, but his sorrow was 
at times almost tempered by envy as he 
pondered over the unexpected change which 
had come over his relations with Poppy 
Tyrell. The old friendly footing had dis- 
appeared, and her manner had become 
distant as though, now that the only link 
which connected them was broken, there 
was no need for further intercourse. The 
stiffness which ensued made his visits more 
and more difficult. At last he missed calling 
one night when he was in London, and the 
next time he called the girl was out. It was 
a fortnight before he saw her, and the 
meeting was embarrassing to both. 

“I’m sorry I was out last time you came,” 
said Poppy. 

“It didn’t matter,” said Fraser. 

Conversation came to a standstill. Miss 
Tyrell with her toes on the fender gazed in a 
contemplative fashion at the fire. “I didn’t 
know began Fraser, who was still 
standing. 

He cleared his voice and began again. “I 
didn’t know whether you would rather I left 
off coming,” he said, slowly. 

Her gaze travelled slowly from the fire to 
his face. “You must please yourself,” she 
said, quietly. 

“T would rather please you,” 
steadily. 

The girl regarded him gravely. “It is 
rather inconvenient for you sometimes,” she 
suggested, “and I am afraid that I am not 
very good company.” 

Fraser shook his head eagerly. 
that at all,” he said, hastily. 

Poppy made no reply, and there was 
another long silence. Then Fraser advanced 
and held out his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, quietly. 

“ Good-bye,” said the girl. She smiled 
brightly, and got up to see him downstairs. 


he said, 


“It is not 
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“T wanted to say something before I 
went,” said Fraser, slowly, as he paused at 
the street-door, “and I will say it.” 

Miss ‘Tyrell, raising her eyebrows some- 
what at his vehemence, waited patiently. 

“T have loved you from the moment I saw 
you,” said Fraser, “‘and I shall go on loving 
you till I die. Good-bye.” 

He pressed her hand again, and walked 
down the little front garden into the street. 
At the gate he paused and looked round at 
Poppy still standing in the lighted doorway ; 
he looked round again a few yards down the 
street, and again farther on. The girl still 
stood there; in the momentary glimpse he 
had of her he fancied that her arm moved. 
He came back hastily, and Miss Tyrell 
regarded him with unmistakable surprise. 

“T thought—-you beckoned me,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Thought I beckoned 
the girl. 

“ thought so,” murmured Fraser. “I beg 
your pardon,” and turned confusedly to go 
again. 

“ So—I—did,” said a low voice. 

Fraser turned suddenly and faced her ; 
then, as the girl lowered her eyes before his, 
he re-entered the house, and closing the 
door led her gently upstairs. 

“T didn’t like you to go like that,” said 
Miss Tyrell, in explanation, as they entered 
her room. 

Fraser regarded her steadfastly, and her 
eyes smiled at him. He drew her towards 
him and kissed her, and Miss Tyrell, trem- 
bling with something which might have 
been indignation, hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

For a long time, unless certain foolish 
ejaculations of Fraser’s might count as con- 
versation, they stood silent; then Poppy, 
extricating herself from his arm, drew back 
and regarded him seriously. 

“Tt is not right,” she said, slowly; “ you 
forget.” 

“Tt is quite right,” said Fraser ; “it is as 
right as anything can be,” 

Poppy shook her head. “It has been 
wrong all along,” she said, soberly, “and 
Captain Flower is dead in consequence. I 
never intended to go on the Go/den Cloud, 
but I let him go. And now he’s dead. He 
only went to be near me, and while he was 
drowning I was going out with you. I have 
been very wicked.” 

Fraser protested, and, taking her hand, 
drew her gently towards him again. 

“He was very good to my father,” said 


you?” repeated 
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Poppy, struggling faintly. “I don’t think I 
can. 

“You must,” said Fraser, doggedly ; “I’m 
not going to lose you now. It is no good 
looking at me like that. It is too late.” 

He kissed her again, secretly astonished 
at his own audacity and the high-handed 
way in which he was conducting things. 
Mixed with his joy was.a half-pang, as he 
realized that he had lost his fear of Poppy 
Tyrell. 

“T promised my father,” said the girl, 
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comprehensive future, and even included 
Captain Flower. 

“If he should be alive, after all,” said 
Poppy, with unmistakable firmness, “I shall 
still marry him if he wishes it.” 

Fraser assented. “If he should ever turn 
up again,” he said, deliberately, “I will tell 
him all about it. But it was his own desire 
that I should watch over you if anything 
happened to him, so he is as much to blame 
as I am. If he had lived I should never 
have said a word to you. You know that.” 








“THEY SAT HAND IN 


presently. “I did not want to get married, 
but I did not mind so much until——” 
“Until,” Fraser reminded her, fondly. 
“Until it began to get near,” said the 
girl; “then I knew.” 
She took her chair by the fire again, and 
Fraser, placii.z his beside it, they sat hand 
in hand discussing the future. It was a 








HAND DISCUSSING THE FUTURE.” 


“T know,” said Poppy, softly. 

Her hand trembled in his, and his grasp 
tightened as though nothing should loosen 
it ; but some thousands of miles away Captain 
Flower, from the deck of a whaler, was 
anxiously scanning the horizon in search of 
the sail which was to convey him back to 
England. 


(To be continued.) 





A Musical Curiosity ; 
By M. 


ov, An Automaton Orchestra. 


DINORBEN GRIFFITH. 


(lilustrated from Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Limited. ) 


T was a foggy morning — no 
fh, need to specify any particular 

Ler: morning, for every morning 
ae was foggy then — when in a 
5 ONE lift I ascended to the top floor 

4 of a lofty building situated- 
well, within the four-mile radius of Charing 
Cross. 

The blood:curdling sounds of half-a-dozen 
stringed instruments being tuned at once 
guided me to my destination. I entered a 
large room, where I found an orchestra of 
eleven ladies, in full evening dress of white 
satin, with pearl and diamond ornaments, 
and hair’ elabo 
rately coiffé, instru- 
ments in hand, 
grouped round an 
organ on which a 
twelfth figure (a man) 
was playing a dreamy 
prelude. 


UE 


' 
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save making an invidious selection, fell in 
love with the whole eleven. 

The prelude ended with a loud chord. 
The lady seated straight before me jumped 
up, bowed smilingly, then unceremoniously 
turned her back to me and lifted up her 
baton. To my great chagrin the ten pairs of 
eyes were then fixed on her, and the concert 
began with the “ American Patrol.” It was 
given with wonderful precision and brilliancy. 
The conductress again faced me, bowed, and 
sat down. 

A voice from the organ announced that 
“Miss Blow would give a solo on the 
piccolo,” and_the lady 
mentioned struggled to 
her feet —I say strug- 
gled, but truth compels 
me to state she 
wobbled about in a 
strange fashion. “ Ah, 
the cold,” I , thought, 
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Eleven pairs of eyes—blue, grey, brown, 
and hazel—were fixed on me as I nervously 
covered the space between the door and the 
one chair in front of the owners of the eyes. 
I tried to summon up courage to stare the 
starers out of countenance, and to pick out 
the pretty ones. They were all pretty, but 
naturally one has predilections for lovely, 
demure-looking, golden-haired blondes, or 
stately brunettes with dark tresses, or for 
sparkling beauties, wickedly bewitching, with 
Titian-hued hair. Samples of each type were 
before me. I hesitated and was lost, and, to 


“or perhaps she has breakfasted, not wisely, 
but too weil.” I smiled sympathetically at her, 
but was frozen by a stony glare, after which 
I sat shamedly listening to one of the finest 
solos I ever heard played, and felt bound to 
confess that whatever had affected the limbs 
had left the head and fingers in first-class 
condition, so I named the complaint chilblains 
and tight shoes. 

The orchestra then played “ Pastimes on 
the Mississippi,” which gave scope to the 
talent of the metalophone player, who 
acquitted herself with wonderful skill. 
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I clapped vigorously to express my delight 


and also to warm my hands, and then with 
some diffidence and downcast eyes threaded 
my way among the ladies until I reached the 
organist. 

“ Dr. Bruce Miller, is it not ?” I asked. 

“So. What do think of my orchestra? We 
are en route for the Paris Exhibition, you 
know. It’s a first-rate show to travel with. 
You bet there are never any rows in my 
company, and no single member has ever 
grumbled or struck for higher salary. That’s 
good enough, isn’t it? And all women, too 

stranger still, eh ? 

“To bring this orchestra up to its present 
state of perfection,” added Dr. Miller, “has 
taken ten years of my life, and I am still 
going on improving it. I shall very shortly 
dispense with the organ altogether, and have 
a piano with a harp attachment.” 

I had just realized that the eleven ladies 
were ruled by one mind and one brain, and 
those belonged to the man who was their 
creator and manager. 

I had been listening to a musical curiosity 
—an automaton orchestra, but so cleverly 
manipulated and so artistically built, that 
at a distance and under artificial light they 
would deceive anyone. 

The construction of automata has been a 
craze among mechanicians from time imme- 
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morial. The priests of Memphis kept up 
the prestige of their sacred city and its 
religious rites through their mechanical 
skill in this special line. Four hundred 
years B.c. there was the famous wooden 
flying pigeon of Sarentum, and centuries 
later came the historic eagle which flew 
before the Emperor Maximilian when he 
entered Nuremberg. Probably the best 
known of these automata was Kempelen’s 
famous chess-player, which for many years 
puzzled Europe. It was hardly deserving 
of the name of automaton, for a man was 
cleverlf concealed inside the figure. The 
Swiss excel in constructing automatic singing 
and flying birds, but their productions can 
hardly be termed more than clever toys. 

Mechanism has now attained such perfec- 
tion that a mother can present her daughter 
with a doll which will walk, sing hymns, 
nursery rhymes, or lullabies in the mother’s 
own voice. So cleverly are animals imitated, 
that even an experienced old tabby cat was 
grievously deceived. Seeing a mouse leisurely 
meandering round the room, she swallowed it. 
Alas, it was only a toy mouse, and whenever 
that- cat moved there was a rumble of 
machinery inside her. She was a living 
alarm clock, avoided by all her kind, and the 
laughing-stock of mice. History records that 
she died mad. 

Most automata are constructed on the 
winding-up principle ; the orchestra men- 
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tioned is manipulated in 
a much more intricate but 
more natural manner. 
Doctor Bruce Miller, 
its inventor, is a Chicago 
physician, who in his early 
youth was a musical 
enthusiast. He devoted 
his whole energies to the 
study of this branch of 
art, and also to the prac- 
tical constructive part, with 
such an absorbing interest 
and devotion that his 
brain threatened to give 
way. His father forbade 
any further pursuit of his 
hobby, and insisted on 
his entering the College 
of Physicians and Sur- 
geons as a student. He 
graduated, and _ success- 
fully followed his _pro- 
fession for’ three years, 
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self constructed every one, 
painted the faces, and 
completed the mechanism 
which moves the heads, 
arms, and eyes of the 
figures. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the work 
may be gathered from the 
fact that over a mile and 
a half of rubber tubing is 
used, in addition to brass 
and tin tubes, 3,000 
bellows, and 6,500 valves. 
“The instruments,” 
said Dr. Miller, in reply 
to a question, “cost about 
£150, but it costs ten 
times as much to make 
those instruments play.” 
The marvellous part of 
this;;automaton or Pneu- 
matic Orchestra is, that 
the figures move, the eyes 
turn, the fingers are 








although his heart was not 
in his work. Gradually he 
returned to his first: love, music, not as a 
student or performer, but as an inventor. 

His first attempt at automata construction 


was eight grotesque figures that sang and 


played their own accompaniments. The 
second was the present Pneumatic Orchestra 
of eleven life-size figures, which cost the 
Doctor ten years of constant labour, and 
before it had reached its present state of 
perfection over £3,000 had been expended 
in experimenting. 


THE FLUTE-PLAVER. 


flexible, and actually play 
the right notes on flute, 
piccolo, or clarionet. They stand up and 
sit down, and play solos with an accuracy 
and light and shade which have hitherto been 
impossible except to a living soloist. : 
Naturally the excellence of the programme 
depends upon the talent of the operator and 
his musical repertoire and skill. If he isa 
genius, then his musicians are immediately 
filled with the divine afflatus also. This is 
literally true, for the operator has only to 
open the proper valves, 





The operating instru- 
ment is a console, and 
Dr. Miller, seated be- 
fore the finger-boards, 
foot-pedals, stops, etc., 
directs all the move 
ments of the figures. 
The instruments played 
are violin, clarionet, 
piccolo, flute, trom- 
bone, metalophone, 
bass viol, cymbals, 
triangle, bass and snare 
drum. Every figure, as 
it was completed, was 
connected with the 
console by pneumatic 
tubings. 

The figures are made 
of papter-maché, as wax 
did not look natural, 
and the inventor him- 
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and the figures do the 
rest. 

The leader of such 
an orchestra has to be 
a thorough musician 
himself; he must know 
the whole orchestration 
of a piece, and commit 
every one to memory, 
for to manipulate cor- 
rectly the tubes con- 
necting each and every 
figure requires long, 
arduous, and constant 
practice. 

The orchestra occu- 
pies a space of 25ft. in 
length, is 12ft. wide, 
12%4ft. in height, and 
weighs 3,500lb. 

The Doctor, seated 
at the console with his 
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THE VIOLINIST, AS SHE REALLY IS. 


orchestra round him, begins 
the overture, at the con- 
clusion of which the con- 
ductress starts leading the 
band. At will the musician 
at the organ can bring a 
soloist to her feet, who fault- 
lessly plays her piece, bows, 
and sits down again. The 
marvel of it all is that the 
inventor, among his multi- 
tudinous tubes, can recollect 
what tubes move any par- 
ticular figure, for tubes sur- 
round him, in_ hanks, in 
bunches, until the floor 
round him is covered and 
seems to teem with snakes, 
which they resemble. 

As the whole manipulation 
is performed by one man, 
and he an accomplished 
musician, there is no diffi- 
culty in getting the proper 
expression into the music, 
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THE CELLO AND ITS PLAYER 


which is an impossibility in 
a mere wound-up automaton. 
The metalophone player, 
Dr. Miller informed me, was 
the most complicated. The 
figure contains fifty bellows, 
and _ seventy-five more are 
required in connections 
before the soloist can play 
her part thoroughly. 
Questioned as to the 
motive - power, Dr. Miller 
pointed to twelve tanks con- 
taining about 6oolb. of water. 
“You see,” he said, “ this is 
better than lead for weight. 
I can empty the tanks for 
transport, and that means 
something, as I paid for 
fifteen tons of luggage by 
measurement coming over 
from America.” 
“Will not your invention 
injure professional players ? ” 
“Not at all, when I have 
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brought my 
orchestra to the 
highest state of 
perfection possi- 
ble; the musi- 
cian-operator 
will still be 
necessary, and 
the excellence 
of the orchestra 
will depend 
upon his ability.” 

In addition to 
the finger-board 
Dr. Miller ope- 
rates on twenty- 
six pedals with 
his feet; a har- 
monica, by a 
contrivance of 
wires, is fixed 
conveniently to 
his mouth, and 
this again is 
connected with 
the figures by 
tubes; every 
tube in the har 
monica pro- 
duces two notes 
by the simple 
process of blow- 
ing and suction. 
The Doctor is the champion harmonica 
player of the United States, hence without 
seeming difficulty he is able to accomplish 
a musical feat that would be impossible to 
anyone else. 

A glance at the mechanism of the figures 
and the interior of the instruments, with their 
connecting tubes—as given in our illustrations 
—will show how difficult is the task of the 
operator. 

To remember the order of the tubes, to 
play with hands, feet, and mouth, to regulate 
the movement of the figures, and to give the 
necessary expression to the music seems to 
be a task beyond the power of one man to 
accomplish, but to Dr. Miller it is a labour 
of love, and one he performs with the greatest 
ease. 

It was a transformation scene when the 
pretty ladies were ruthlessly robbed of their 
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wigs and garments to show their interior 
mechanism. Through a trap-door at the 
back of the head, and another larger one in 
the body, I saw the minute bellows, with their 
double action, the marvellous springs, and 
the thousand and one devices that converted 
the papier-maché doll into an accomplished 
soloist. ‘The orchestra is certain to be an 
attractive and much-patronized feature of the 
Paris Exhibition. 

“The ladies are all to have new dresses 
for that occasion,” said the Doctor. “I am 
busy designing a novel costume for them.” 

“Why not have them in Jap dress?” I 
suggested. 

“That would not be a bad idea,” was the 
reply. “I am now adding a piano of concert 
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THE BACK OF THE ORGAN. 


size, with harp and mandoline attachments, 
which will be operated from my finger-board 
in connection with the figures. This will 
add greatly to the volume of the orchestra 
and produce a number of new effects. I 
shall have this completed by the rst of 
March, from which date we start a series 
of performances in London.” 








The Cockatoucan ; or, Great- Aunt Willoughby. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


By E. NEssir. 


AATILDA’S ears were red and 
f shiny. So were her cheeks. 
71 Her hands were red, too. 
This was because Pridmore 
had washed her. It was not 
the usual washing, which 
makes you clean and comfortable, but the 
“thorough good wash,” which makes you 
burn and smart till you wish you could be 
like the poor little savages who do not know 
anything and run about 
bare in the sun, and 
only go into the water 
when they are hot. 
Matilda wished she 
could have been born in 
a savage tribe, instead 
of in Brixton. 
“ Little savages,” she 
said, “‘don’t have their 


ears washed thoroughly, 
and they don’t have new 
dresses that are prickly 


in the insides round 
their arms and cut them 
round the neck, do they, 
Pridmore ? ” 

But Pridmore only 
said, “ Stuff and non- 
sense”; and then she 
said: “ Don’t wriggle 
so, child, for goodness’ 
sake.” Pridmore was 
Matilda’s nursemaid, 
and Matilda sometimes 
found her trying. 

Matilda was quite 
right in believing that 
savage children do not 
wear frocks that hurt. 
It is also true that 
s.vage children are not 
overwashed, over- 
brushed, overcombed, gloved, booted, and 
hatted, and taken in an omnibus to Streat- 
ham to see their Great-Aunt Willoughby. 
This was intended to be Matilda’s fate. 
Her mother had arranged it. Pridmore had 
prepared her for it. Matilda, knowing resist- 


ance to be vain, had submitted to it. 
Vol. xix.—44, 


““SHE SWUNG HER LEGS MISERABLY. 


But Destiny had not been consulted. And 
Destiny had plans of its own for Matilda. 

When the last button of Matilda’s boots 
had been fastened (the button-hook always 
had a nasty temper, especially when it was 
hurried—and that day it bit a little piece of 
Matilda’s leg quite spitefully), the wretched 
child was taken downstairs and put on a 
chair in the hall, to wait while Pridmore 
popped her own things on. 

“T sha’n’t be a 
minute,” said Pridmore. 
Matilda knew better. 
She settled herself to 
wait, and swung. her 
legs miserably. She had 
been to her Great-Aunt 
Willoughby’s before, and 
she knew exactly what 
to expect. She would 
be asked about her 
lessons, and how many 
marks she had, and 
whether she had been 
a good girl. I can’t 
think why grown - up 
people don’t see how 
impertinent these ques- 
tions are. Suppose you 
were to answer :— 

“I’m top of my class, 
auntie, thank you, and 
I am very good. And 
now let us have a little 
talk about you, aunt, 
dear. How much money 
have you got, and have 
you been scolding the 
servants again, or have 
you tried to be good 
and patient, as a pro- 
perly brought up aunt 
should be, eh, dear ?” 

Try this method with one of your aunts 
next time she begins asking you questions, 
and write and tell me what she says. 

Matilda knew exactly what Aunt Wil- 
loughby’s questions would be, and she knew 
how, when they were answered, her aunt 
would give her a small biscuit with caraway 
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seeds in it, and then tell her to go with 
Pridmore and have her hands and face 
washed. Again! 

Then she would be sent to walk in the 
garden ; the garden had a gritty path, and 
geraniums and calceolarias and lobelias in 
the beds. You might not pick anything. 
There would be minced veal for dinner, with 
three-cornered bits of toast round the dish ; 
and a tapioca pudding. Then the long 
afternoon, with a book, a bound volume of 
“The Potterer’s Saturday Night,” nasty 
small print, and all the stories about children 
who died young because they were too good 
for this world. 

Matilda wriggled wretchedly. If she had 
been a little less uncomfortable she would 
have cried—but her new frock was too tight 
and prickly to let her forget it for a moment, 
even in tears. 

When Pridmore came down at last she 
said, “ Fie for shame, what a sulky face.” 

And Matilda said, “ I’m not.” 

“ Oh, yes, you are,” said Pridmore—“ you 
know you are—you don’t appreciate your 
blessings.” 

“JT wish it was your Aunt Willoughby,” 
said Matilda. 

“ Nasty spiteful little thing,” said Pridmore, 
and she shook Matilda. 

Then Matilda tried to slap Pridmore, and 
the two went down the steps not at all 
pleased with each other. 

They walked down the dull road to the dull 
omnibus, and Matilda was crying a little. 

Now, Pridmore was a very careful person, 
though cross; but even the most careful 
persons make mistakes sometimes, and she 
must have taken the wrong omnibus or this 
story could never have happened, and where 
should we all have been then? This shows 
you that even mistakes are sometimes valu- 
able, so do not be hard on grown-up people 
if they are wrong sometimes. You know, 
after all, it hardly ever happens. 

It was a very bright green and gold 
omnibus, and inside the cushions were 
green and very soft. Matilda and her 
nursemaid had it all to themselves, and 
Matilda began to feel more comfortable, 
especially as she had wriggled till she had 
burst one of her shoulder seams and got 
more room for herself inside her frock. 

So she said: “I’m sorry if 1 was cross, 
Priddy, dear.” 

Pridmore said: “So you ought to be” ; 
but she never said she was sorry for being 
cross, but you must not expect grown-up 
people to say that. 
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It was certainly the wrong omnibus— 
because instead of jolting slowly along dusty 
streets, it went quickly and smoothly down 
a green lane, with flowers in the hedges 
and green trees overhead. Matilda was so 
delighted that she sat quite still, a very rare 
thing with her. Pridmore was reading a 
penny story, called “The Vengeance of the 
Lady Constantia,” so she did not notice 
anything. 

“T don’t care. I sha’n’t tell her,” said 
Matilda. “She’d stop the ’bus as likely as 
not.” 

At last the ’bus stopped of its own accord. 
Pridmore put her story in her pocket and 
began to get out. 

“ Well, I never,” she said, and got out very 
quickly and ran round to where the horses 
were. ‘There were four of them. They were 
white horses with green harness, and their 
tails were very long indeed. 

“Hi, young man,” said Pridmore, to the 
omnibus driver, “ you’ve brought us to the 
wrong place. This isn’t Streatham Common, 
this isn’t.” 

The driver was the most beautiful omnibus 
driver you ever saw. And his clothes were 
like him in beauty. He had white silk 
stockings and a ruffled silk shirt of white— 
and his coat and breeches were green and 
gold, so was the three-cornered hat which 
he lifted very politely when Pridmore spoke 
to him. 

“T fear,” he said, kindly, “that you must 
have taken, by some unfortunate misunder- 
standing, the wrong omnibus !” 

“ When does the next go back ?” 

“The omnibus does not go back. It runs 
from Brixton here once a month, but it 
doesn’t go back.” 

“ But how does it get to Brixton again—to 
start again, I mean?” asked Matilda. 

“We start a new one every time,” said the 
driver, raising his three-cornered hat once 
more. 

“And what becomes of the old ones?” 
Matilda asked. 

“Ah,” said the driver, smiling, “ that 
depends. One never knows beforehand, and 
things change so suddenly nowadays. Good 
morning. Thank you so much for your 
patronage. No—no—on no account, 
madam.” He waved away the eightpence 
which Pridmore was trying to offer him for 
the fare from Brixton, and drove quickly off. 

Then they looked round them. No— 
this was certainly sof Streatham Common. 
The wrong omnibus had brought them to a 
strange village—the neatest, sweetest, reddest, 
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‘‘ HE WAVED AWAY THE EIGHTPENCE.” 


greenest, cleanest, prettiest village in the 
world. The houses were grouped round a 
* village green, on which children in pretty 
loose frocks or smocks were playing happily. 
Not a tight armhole was to be seen, or 
even imagined, in that happy spot. Matilda 
swelled herself out and burst three hooks 
and a bit more of the shoulder seam. 
The shops seemed a little queer, Matilda 
thought. The names somehow did not 
match the things that were to be sold. For 
instance, where it said “Elias Grimes, tin- 
smith,” there were loaves and buns in the 
window; and the shop that had “ Baker” 
over the door was full of perambulators ; the 
grocer and the wheelwright seemed to have 
changed names, or shops, or something ; and 
Miss Scrimpling, dressmaker and milliner, 
had her shop window full of pork and 
Sausage-meat. 


“ What a funny. nice 
place,” said Matilda. 
“T am glad we took 
the wrong omnibus.” 

A little boy in a 
yellow smock had 
come up close to 
them. 

“TI beg your par- 
don,” he said, very 
politely, “but all 
strangers are brought 
before the King at 
once. Please follow 
me.” 

“Well, of all the 
impudence!” said 
Pridmore. “ Strangers, 
indeed ! And who may 
you be, I should like 
to know?” 

“J,” said the little 
boy, bowing very low, 
“am the Prime 
Minister. I know I 
do not look it, but 
appearances are de- 
ceitful. It’s only for 
a short time; I shall 
probably be myself 
again by to-morrow.” 

Pridmore muttered 
something which the 
little boy did not hear. 
Matilda caught a few 
words, “smacked,” 
“bed,” “bread and 
water” — familiar 
words, all of them. 

“Tf it’s a game,” said Matilda to the boy, 
“T should like to play.” 

He frowned. “I advise you to come at 
once,” he said, so sternly, that even Pridmore 
was a little frightened. “His Majesty’s 
palace is in this direction.” He walked away, 
and Matilda made a sudden jump—dragged 
her hand out of Pridmore’s, and ran after 
him. So Pridmore had to follow, still grum- 
bling. 

The palace stood in a great green park, 
dotted with white-flowered may-bushes. It 
was not at all like an English palace—St. 
James’s or Buckingham Palace, for instance 
—because it was very beautiful and very 
clean. When they got in they saw that the 
palace was hung with green silk and the foot- 
men had green and gold liveries, and all the 
courtiers’ clothes were the same colours. 

Matilda and Pridmore had to wait a few 
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moments while the King changed his sceptre 
and put on a clean crown, and then they 
were shown into the audience-chamber. The 
King came to meet them. 

“It zs kind of you to have come so far,” 
he said. “Of course you'll stay at the 
palace?” He looked anxiously at Matilda. 

“Are you guife comfortable, my dear?” 
he asked, doubtft'lly. 

Matilda was very truthful, for a girl. 

“ No,” she said, “ my frock cuts me round 
the arms.” 

“Ah,” said he, “and you brought no 






















luggage. Some of the 
Princess’s frocks—her 
old ones perhaps. Yes, 
yes ; this person—your 
maid, no doubt.” 

A loud laugh rang suddenly through the 
hall. The King looked uneasily round as 
though he expected something to happen. 
But nothing seemed likely to occur. 

“Yes,” said Matilda ; “ Pridmore is. . 
Oh, dear.” 

For before her eyes she saw an awful 
change taking place in Pridmore. In an 
instant all that was left of the original 
Pridmore were the boots and the hem of her 
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skirt—the top part of her had changed into 
painted iron and glass, and, even as Matilda 
looked, the bit of skirt that was left got flat 
and hard and square, the two feet turned 
into four feet, and they were iron feet, and 
there was no more Pridmore. 

“Oh, my poor child,” said the King; 
“your maid has turned into an Automatic 
Machine.” 

It was too true. The maid had turned 
into a machine such as those which you see 
in railway stations—greedy, grasping things, 
which take your pennies and give you back 

next to nothing in 
chocolate, and no 
[| change. 
| But there was no 
chocolate to be seen 
through the glass of 


of 


“SHE SAW AN AWFUL CHANGE TAKING PLACE IN PRIDMORE.” 


the machine that once had been Pridmore. 
Only little rolls of paper. 

The King silently handed some pennies 
to Matilda. 

She dropped one into the machine and 
pulled out the little drawer. There was a 
scroll of paper. Matilda opened it and 
read :— 

* Don’t be tiresome.” 

She tried again. This time it was :— 
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“Tf you don’t give over I'll tell your ma 
first thing when she comes home.” 

The next was :— 

“Go along with you, do—always worrying.” 

So then Matilda Anew. 

“Yes,” said the King, sadly; “I fear 
there’s no doubt about it. Your maid has 
turned into an Automatic Nagging Machine. 
Never mind, my dear. She'll be all right 
to-morrow.” 

“T like her best like this, thank you,” said 
Matilda, quickly; “I needn’t put in any 
more pennies, you see.” 

“Oh! we mustn’t be unkind and neglect- 
ful,” said the King, gently, and he dropped 
in a penny himself. He got :— 

“You tiresome boy, you. Leave me be 
this minute.” 

“T can’t help it then,” said the King, 
wearily; “you’ve no idea how suddenly 
things change here. It’s because—but I'll 
tell you all about it at tea. Go with nurse 
now, my dear, and see if any of the Prin- 
cess’s frocks will fit you.” 

Then a nice, kind, cuddly nurse led 
Matilda away to the Princess’s apartments, 
and took off the stiff frock that hurt, and put 
on a green silk gown as soft as birds’ breasts, 
and Matilda kissed her for sheer joy at being 
so comfortable. 

“ And now, dearie,” said the nurse, “ you’d 
like to see the Princess, wouldn’t you? Take 
care you don’t hurt yourself with her. She’s 
rather sharp.” 

Matilda did not understand this then. 
Afterwards she did. 

The nurse took her through many marble 
corridors and up and down many marble 
steps, and at last they came to a garden full 
of white roses, and in the middle of it, on a 
green satin-covered eiderdown pillow as big 
as a feather bed, sat the Princess in a white 
gown. 

She got up when Matilda came towards 
her, and it was like seeing a yard and a half 
of white tape stand up on one end and bow 
—a yard and a half of broad white tape, of 
course ; but what is considered broad for tape 
is very narrow indeed for Princesses. 

“How are you?” said Matilda, who had 
been taught manners. 

“Very thin indeed, thank you,” said the 
Princess. And she was. Her face was so 
white and thin that it looked as though it 
were made of oyster shell. Her hands were 
thin and white, and her fingers reminded 
Matilda of fish-bones. Her hair and eyes 
were black, and Matilda thought she might 
have been pretty if she had been fatter. 
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When she shook hands with Matilda her 
bony hand hurt, quite hard. 

The Princess seemed pleased to see her 
visitor, and invited her to sit with Her High- 
ness on the satin cushion. 

“T have to be very careful, or I should 
break,” said she ; ‘‘ that’s why the cushion’s 
so soft, and I can’t play many games for 
fear of accidents. Do you know any sitting- 
down games ?” 

The only thing Matilda could think of 
was ,“cat’s cradle.” So they played that 
with the Princess’s green hair-ribbon. Her 
fish-bony fingers were much cleverer at it 
than Matilda’s little fat pink paws. 

Matilda looked about her between the 
games and admired everything very much, 
and asked questions, of course. There was 
a very large bird chained toa perch in the 
middle of a very large cage. Indeed, the 
cage was so big that it took up all one side 
of the rose garden. The bird had a yellow 
crest like a cockatoo, and a very large bill 
like a toucan (if you don’t know what a 
toucan is you do not deserve ever to go to 
the Zoological Gardens again). 

“ What is that bird ?” asked Matilda. 

“Qh,” said the Princess, “that’s my pet 
Cockatoucan. He’s very valuable. If he 
were to die or be stolen the Green Land would 


wither up and be like New Cross or Islington.” 
“ How horrible,” said Matilda, trembling. 
“T’ve never been to those places, of 
course,” said the Princess, shuddering, “ but 
I hope I know my geography.” 
“ All of it?” asked Matilda. 
“Even the exports and imports,” said the 


Princess. ‘‘Good-bye. I’m so thin I have 
to rest a good deal, or I should wear myself 
out. Nurse—take her away.” 

So nurse took her away to a wonderful 
room, where she amused herself till tea-time 
with all the kinds of toys that you see and 
want in the shops when someone is buying 
you a box of bricks or a puzzle map—the 
kind of toys you never get because they are 
sO expensive. 

Matilda had tea with the King. He was 
full of true politeness, and treated Matilda 
exactly as though she had been grown up; 
so that she was extremely happy and behaved 
beautifully. 

The King told her all his troubles. 

* You see,” he began, “what a pretty 
place my Green Land was once. It has 
points even now; but things aren’t what 
they used to be. It’s that bird ; that Cocka- 
toucan. We daren’t kill it or give it away, 
and every time it laughs something changes. 
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Look at my Prime Minister. He was a six- 
foot man—and look at him now. I could lift 
him with one hand ; and then your poor 
maid. It’s all that bad bird.” 

“ Why does it laugh?” asked Matilda. 

“1 can’t think,” said the King. “JZ don’t 
see anything to laugh at.” 

“Can’t you give it lessons or something 
nasty to make it 
miserable ? ” 
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“‘Well—a really respectable young Prince 
came along—and everyone turned out to see 
him fight the dragon ; as much as ninepence 
each was paid for the front seats, I assure 
you, and the trumpets sounded, and the 
dragon came hurrying up. A trumpet is 
like a dinner-bell to a dragon, you know. 
And the Prince drew his bright sword, and 

we all shouted, 
and then that 





“TI have. I 
do. I assure 
you, my dear 
child, the _les- 
sons that bird 
has to swallow 
would choke a 
professor.” 

“ Does it eat 
anything be- 
sides lessons?” 

“Christmas 
pudding. But, 
there — what's 
the use of talk- 
ing ? That bird 
would laugh if 
it were fed on 
dog-biscuits and 
senna-tea.” 

His Majesty 
sighed and 
passed the but- 
tered toast. 

“You can’t 
possibly,” he 
went on, “have 
any idea of the 
kind of things 
that happen. 
The bird 
laughed one 
day at a Cabi- 
net Council, 
and all my 
Ministers 
turned into 
little boys in 
yellow smocks. And we can’t get any laws 
made till they come right again. It’s not 
their fault—and I must keep their situations 
open for them, of course, poor things.” 

“ Of course,” said Matilda. 

“There was the dragon, now,” said the 
King. “When he came I offered the 
Princess’s hand and half my kingdom to 
anyone who would kill him; it’s an offer 
that’s always made, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Matilda. 








“THE PRINCESS. 


wretched _ bird 
laughed, and 
the dragon 
turned into a 
pussy cat, and 
the Prince killed 
it before he 
could stop 
himself. The 
populace was 
furious.” 

“ What hap- 
pened then?” 
asked Matilda. 

“Well, I did 
what I could. 
I said, ‘ You 
shall marry the 
Princess, just 
the same.’ So 
I brought the 
Prince home, 
and when we 
got there the 
Cockatoucan 
had just been 
laughing again, 
and the Princess 
had turned into 
a very old Ger- 
man governess. 
The Prince 
went home in a 
great hurry and 
an awful tem- 
per. The Prin- 
cess was all right 
in a day or two. 
These are trying times, my dear.” 

“T am so sorry for you,” said Matilda, 
going on with the preserved ginger. 

“Well you may be,” said the miserable 
monarch. “Why, if I were to try to tell you 
all that that bird has brought on my poor 
kingdom I should keep you up till long past 
your proper bed-time.” 

“JZ don’t mind,” 





said Matilda, kindly. 
“ Do tell me some more.’ 
“Why,” the King went on, growing more 
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and more agitated. “ Why—at one titter 
from that revolting bird the long row of 
ancestors on my palace wall grew red-faced 
and vulgar; they began to drop their H’s 
and to assert that their name was Smith, 
from Clapham Junction.” 

“ How dreadful ! ” 

* And once,” the King went on, in a whisper, 
“it laughed so loudly that two Sundays 
came together, and next Thursday got lost 
and went prowling away and hid itself on 
the other side of Christmas. And now,” he 
said, suddenly, “ it’s bed-time.” 

“ Must I go?” asked Matilda. 

“ Yes, please,” said the King. “TI tell all 
strangers this tragic story because I always 
feel that perhaps some stranger might be 
clever enough to help me. You seem a very 
nice little girl: do you think you are clever ?” 

It is very nice even to be asked if you're 
clever. Your Aunt Willoughby knows well 
enough that you’re not. But Kings do say 
nice things. Matilda was very pleased. 

“T don’t think I’m clever,” she was saying, 
quite honestly, when suddenly the sound of 
a hoarse laugh rang through the banqueting- 
hall. Matilda put her hands to her head. 

“ Oh, dear,” she cried, “I feel so different ! 
Oh, wait a minute! Oh, whatever is it? 
Oh ! ” 

She was silent for a moment. Then 
she looked at the King and said: “I was 
wrong, your Majesty. I am clever, and I 
know it is not good for me to sit up late. 
Good-night. Thank you so much for your 
nice party. In the morning I think I shall 
be clever enough to help you, unless the 
bird laughs me back into the other kind of 
Matilda.” 

But in the morning Matilda’s head still 
felt strangely clear. Only, when she came 
down to breakfast, full of plans for helping 
the King, she found that the Cockatoucan 
must have laughed in the night, for the 
beautiful palace had turned into a butcher’s 
shop, and the King, who was too wise to 
fight against fate, had tucked up his Royal 
robes, and was busy in the shop weighing 
out six ounces of the best mutton chops for 
a charwoman with a basket. 

“T don’t know how ever you can help me 
now,” he said, despairing. “As long as the 
palace stays like this, it’s no use trying to 
go on with being a King, or anything. I 
can only try to be a good butcher, and you 
shall keep the shop accounts, if you like, 
till that bird laughs me back into my palace 
again.” 

So the King settled down to business, 


respected by his subjects, who had all, since 
the coming of the Cockatoucan, had their 
little ups and downs. And Matilda kept the 
books and wrote out the bills, and really 
they were both rather happy. Pridmore, 
disguised as the automatic machine, stood in 
the shop, and attracted many customers. 
They used to bring their children and make 
the poor innocents put their pennies in, and 
then read Pridmore’s good advice. Some 
parents are so harsh. And the Princess sat 
in the back garden with the Cockatoucan, 
and Matilda played with her every afternoon. 
But one day, as the King was driving 
through another kingdom, the King of that 
kingdom looked out of his palace window 
and laughed as the cart went by, and 
shouted “ Butcher.” The Butcher-King did 
not mind this, because it was true, however 
rude. But when the other King called out, 
“What price cat’s meat ?” the King was very 
angry indeed, because the meat he sold was 
always of the best quality. When he told 
Matilda all about it, she said :— 

“Send the army to crush him.” 

So the King sent his. army, and the enemy 
were crushed. The bird laughed the King 
back on to his throne, and laughed away the 
butcher’s shop, just in time for His Majesty 
to proclaim a general holiday, and to organize 
a magnificent reception for the army. Matilda 
now helped the King to manage everything, 
and she wonderfully enjoyed the new and 
delightful feeling of being clever. So that 
she felt it was indeed too bad when the 
Cockatoucan laughed—just as the reception 
was beautifully arranged. It laughed, and the 
general holiday turned into a new income- 
tax; the magnificent reception changed 
itself to a Royal reprimand, and the army 
itself suddenly became a_ discontented 
Sunday-school treat, and had to be fed with 
buns and brought home in breaks, crying. 

“Something must be done,” said the 
King. 

“ Well,” said Matilda, “ I’ve been thinking. 
If you make me the Princess’s governess, 
I'll see what I can do. I’m quite clever 
enough . 

“*T must open Parliament to do that,” said 
the King. “It’s a constitutional change.” 

So he hurried off down the road to open 
Parliament. But the bird put its head on 
one side and laughed at him as he went by. 
He hurried on ; but his beautiful crown grew 
large and brassy, and was set with cheap 
coloured glass in the worst possible taste; 
his robes turned from velvet and ermine into 
flannelette and rabbits’ fur ; his sceptre grew 
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twenty feet long, and extremely awkward to 
carry. But he persevered. His Royal blood 
was up. 

“No bird,” said he, “shall keep me from 
my duty and my Parliament.” 
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stood by me when I was a butcher—you kept 
the books, you booked the orders, you 
ordered the stock. If you really are clever 
enough, now is the time to help me. If you 
won’t, I'll give up the business—I’ll leave off 
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“THE ENEMY WERE CRUSHED.” 


But when he got there he was so agitated 
that he could not remember which was the 
right key to open Parliament with, and in 
the end he hampered the lock, and so could 
not open Parliament at all ; and the members 
of Parliament went about making speeches in 
the roads, to the great hindrance of the 
traffic. 

The poor King went home and burst into 
tears. 

* Matilda,” he said, “this is too much. 
You have always been a comfort to me. You 


being a King—I’li go and be a butcher in 
the Camberwell New Road, and I will get 
another little girl to keep my books—not 
ou.” 

This decided Matilda. She said: “ Very 
well, your Majesty—then give me leave to 
prowl at night. Perhaps I shall find out 
what makes the Cockatoucan laugh. If I can 
do that we can take care he never gets it— 
whatever it is.” 

“ Ah,” said the poor King, “if you could 
only do ¢hat/” 





THE COCKATOUCAN; 


When Matilda went to bed that night she 
did not go to sleep: she lay and waited till 
all the palace was quiet, and then she crept 
softly, pussily, mousily, to the garden, where 
the Cockatoucan’s cage was, and she hid 
behind a white rose bush, and looked, and 
listened. Nothing happened till it was 
grey dawn, and then it was only the Cocka- 
toucan who woke up. But when the sun 
was round and red over the palace roof 
something came creeping, creeping, pussily, 
mousily, out of the palace. 
And it looked like a yard 
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‘Because they would nat let me have my 
favourite pudding every day.” 

“What a shame,” said Matilda ; 
what zs your favourite pudding ?” 

“Bread and milk, of course, sprinkled 
with rose leaves, and with pear-drops in it.” 

Of course, Matilda went at once to the 
King, but while she was on her way the 
Cockatoucan happened to laugh, and when 
she reached the King he was in no condition 
for ordering dinner, for he had turned into a 


“and 





and a half of white tape 
creeping along, and it was 
the Princess herself. 

She came quietly up to 
the cage and squeezed her- 
self between the bars ; they 
were very narrow bars, but 
a yard and a half of white 
tape can go through the 
bars of any bird-cage J ever 
saw. And the Princess went 
up to the Cockatoucan and 
tickled him under his wings 
till he laughed aloud. Then, 
quick as thought, the Prin- 
cess squeezed through the 
bars, and was back in her 
own room before the bird 
had finished laughing. And 
Matilda went back to bed. 
Next day all the sparrows 
had turned into cart-horses ; 
the roads were impassable. 

That day, when she went 
as usual to play with the 
Princess, Matilda said to 
her, suddenly :— 

“Princess, what 
you-so thin?” 

The Princess caught 
Matilda’s hand and pressed 
it with warmth. 

* Matilda,” she said, 
simply, “you have a noble 
heart! No one else has 
ever asked me that, though 
they tried to cure it. And 
[ couldn’t answer till I was 
asked, could I? It is a sad, 
a tragic tale. Matilda, I was once as fat as 
you are,” 

“T’m not so very fat,” said Matilda. 

“ Well,” said the Princess, impatiently, “I 
was quite fat enough, anyhow. And then I 
got thin.” 


“But how ?” 
Vol. xix.—4§ 
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“HE HAD TURNED INTO A VILLA RESIDENCE. 


villa residence, replete with every modern 
improvement. _ Matilda only recognised him, 
as he stood sadly in the park, by the crown 
that stuck crookedly on one of the chimney- 
pots, and the border of ermine along the 
garden path. -So she ordered the Princess’s 
favourite pudding on her own responsibility, 
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and the whole Court had it every day for 
dinner till there was no single courtier but 
loathed the very sight of bread and milk, and 
there was hardly one who would not have 
run a mile rather than meet a pear-drop. Even 
Matilda herself got rather tired of it, though, 
being clever, she knew how good bread and 
milk is for you. 

But the Princess got fatter and fatter, and 
rosier and rosier—-her thread-paper gowns 
had to be let out and let out, till there were 
no more turnings-in left to be let out—and 
then she had to wear her old ones that 
Matilda had been wearing, and then to get 
new ones. And as she got fatter she got 
kinder, till Matilda grew quite fond of her. 

And the Cockatoucan had not laughed for 
a month. 

When the Princess was as fat as any 
Princess ought to be Matilda went to her 
one day and threw her arms round her and 
kissed her. ‘The Princess kissed her back, 
and said : 

“Very well. I am sorry, then. 

But I didn't want to say so. 
But now I will. And the Cocka- 
toucan never laughs except when 
he’s tickled. So there! He 
hates to laugh.” 

“And you won't do it again,” 
said Matilda, “will you, 
dear ?” 

“No, of course not,” said 
the Princess, very much. sur- 
prised. “Why should 1? I 
was spiteful when I was thin, 
but now I’m fat again I want 
everyone to be happy.” 

“But how can anyone be 

happy,” asked Matilda, severely, 
“when everyone is turned into 
something they weren’t meant 
to be? There’s your dear 
father —he’s a desirable villa. 
The Prime Minister was a little 
boy, and he got back again, 
and now he’s turned into a 
comic opera. Half the palace 
housemaids are breakers, dash- 
ing themselves against the 
palace crockery. The navy, to 
a man, are changed to French 
poodles, and the army to Ger 
man sausages. Your favourite 
nurse is now a flourishing steam 
laundry; and I, alas, am too 
clever by half. Can't that 
horrible bird do anything to 
put us all right again?” 
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“No,” said the Princess, dissolved in tears 
at this awful picture; “he told me once 
himself, that when he laughed he could only 
change one or two things at once, and then, 
as often as not, it turned out to be something 
he didn’t expect. The only way to make 
everything come-right again would be——but 
it can’t be done! If we could only make 
him laugh on the wrong side of his mouth 
that’s the secret! He told me so; but I don’t 
even know what it és, let alone being able to 
do it. Could you do it to him, Matilda ? 

“No,” said Matilda ; “‘ but let me whisper 
he’s listening —Pridmore could! She’s often 
told me she’d do it to me. But she never 
has. Oh, Princess, I’ve got an idea !” 


The two were whispering so low that the 
Cockatoucan could not hear, though he tried 
his hardest. 
him listening. 

Presently he heard a sound of wheels. 
Four men came into the rose garden, wheel- 


Matilda and the Princess left 














“ FOUK MEN CAME INTO THE ROSE GARDEN.” 
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ing a great red thing in a barrow. They set 
it down in front of the Cockatoucan, who 
danced on his perch with rage. 

“Oh,” he said, “if only someone would 
make me laugh—that horrible thing would 
be the’one to change. I know it would. It 
would change into something much horrider 
than it is now. I feel it in all my feathers.” 

The Princess opened the cage door with 
the Prime Minister's key, which a tenor 
singer had found at the beginning of his 
music. It was also the key of the comic 
opera. She crept up behind the Cockatou- 
can and tickled him under both wings. He 
fixed his baleful eye on the red automatic 
machine and laughed long and loud, and he 
saw the red iron and glass change before his 
eyes into the form of Pridmore. Her cheeks 
were red with rage, and her eyes shone like 
glass with fury. 

“Nice manners,” said she; “ what are you 
laughing at, I should like to know? I'll make 
you laugh on the wrong side of your mouth, 
my fine fellow !” 

She sprang into the cage, and then and 
there, before the astonished Court, she shook 
that Cockatoucan till he really and truly did 
laugh on the wrong side of his mouth. It was 
a terrible sight to witness, and the sound of 
that wrong-sided laughter was horrible to 
hear. 

But—instantly—all the things changed 
back, as if by magic, to what they had been 
before: the laundry became a nurse; the 
villa became a King; the other people were 
just what they had been before--and all 
Matilda’s wonderful cleverness went out like 
the snuff of a candle. 

The Cockatoucan himself fell in two—one 
half of him became a common ordinary 
toucan, such as you may have seen a 
hundred times at the Zoo—unless you are 
unworthy to visit that happy place-—and the 
other half became a weather-cock, which, as 
you know, is always changing, and makes the 
wind change, too. So he has not quite lost 
his old power. Only, now he is in halves, any 


power he may have has to be used without 
laughing. ‘The poor, broken Cockatoucan, 
like King You-know-who in English history, 
has never, since that sad day, smiled again. 

The grateful King sent an escort of the 
whole army—now no longer dressed in 
sausage-skins, but in uniforms of dazzling 
beauty, with drums and banners—to see 
Matilda and Pridmore home. But Matilda 
was very sleepy ; she had been clever for so 
long, that she was quite tired out. It is, 
indeed, a very fatiguing thing, as no doubt 
you know. And the soldiers must have been 
sleepy, too, for one by one the whole army 
disappeared, and by the time Pridmore and 
Matilda reached home there was only one 
man in uniform left, and he was the police- 
man at the corner. 

The next day Matilda began to talk to 
Pridmore about the Green Land, and the 
Cockatoucan, and the Villa-Residence King, 
but Pridmore only said :— 

“Pack of nonsense! Hold your tongue, 
do.” 

So, of course, Matilda understood that 
Pridmore did not wish to be reminded of 
the time when she wasan Automatic Nagging 
Machine, and at once, like a kind and polite 
little girl, she let the subject drop. 

Matilda did not mention her adventures 
to the others at home, because she. saw that 
they believed her to have spent the time with 
her Great-Aunt Willoughby. 

And she knew if she had said that she had 
not been there, she would be sent at once, 
and she did not wish this. 

She has often tried to get Pridmore to 
take the wrong omnibus again, which is the 
only way she knows of getting to the Green 
Land, but only once has she been successful, 
and then the omnibus did not go to the 
Green Land at all, but to the Elephant and 
Castle. 

But no little girl ought to expect to go to 
the Green Land more than once in a life- 
time. Many of us, indeed, are not even so 
fortunate as to go there once. 
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FROM THE FRYING- 


of which it returns 





PAN INTO THE 
FIRE. 

Here is a remark- 
ably good snap-shot of 
a clever little terrier, 
who finds an occasional 
resting- place on the 
soft, woolly back of a 
favourite Shetland 
pony. Even Shetland 
ponies, however, will 
sometimes resent too 
much familiarity, and 
that is evidently what 
has happened here. 

After a good shaking 

or two, Mr. Terrier 

has found his resting- 

place an unsafe one, 

and, the donkey being near and equally woolly, he 
has then and there transferred himself from back 
No. 1 to back No. 2. What happened subse- 
quently we will leave to the reader’s imagination. 
The dog belongs to Mr. A. H. Robinson, of Fencote 
Hall, Bedale, Yorks. —— 

TORPEDO-HUNTING. 

The next photograph is one taken from the fore 
bridge of a torpedo-boat destroyer, and shows a 
torpedo being brought back to the ship by a 
boat’s crew of seamen. For practice in peace 
time the torpedo is fired at a moving target and 
adjusted jo run a certain distance, at the end 


to the surface. The 
motive power being 
then exhausted it is 
taken in tow of a boat 
and returned to the 
ship and _ readjusted 
to be ready for another 
run. It is fitted with 
a “dummy” head, 
which would be re- 
placed in war time by 
an explosive head. By 
so doing the same 
weapon (which is very 
costly) can be run for 
practice many times 
without danger or ex- 
pense. The boat’s crew 
are engaged in passing 
the necessary ‘‘ nose and tail lines” for towing the 
torpedo. The photograph was taken by Mr. Oliver 
Tibbits, of Eastgate, Warwick. 


THEY MAKE YOUR MOUTH WATER! 

Blackberries over 2in. long and nearly tin. wide 
Such is the luck of the Californian fruit-grower. Mr. 
W. W. Fuller, of the San Francisco Chronicle, sends 
us this photo. (actual size) of blackberries specially 
grown. The gentleman who grew these beautiful 
and succulent berries can also boast of having pro- 
duced a new kind of fruit altogether, namely, a 
mixture of blackberry and raspberry, a fruit pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to be of exquisite flavour 
and delicacy. 


* Copyright, 1900, by Geo. Newnes, Limited, 
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A FOPPISH ae) OO, Oe 
POTATO. rier 
Whether the remark- ‘ 

able potato shownin the 

accompanying photo- 

graph is of the male or 

female persuasion is 

open to doubt, but we 

need not hesitate in 

pronouncing this vege- 

table to be the most 

coquettish on record. 

It formed part of the 

crop of Mr. W. H. 

Palmer, of Hunting- 

drop, near Droitwich. 

Much to the owner’s 

surprise he found that 

this particular tuber had 

actually grown through 

a beautiful finger -ring 

and thus adorned itself right regally. The photo- 
graph was taken by J. Hughes, Bromsgrove. 





A UNIQUE HIGH-WATER MARK. 
From Corinda, Brisbane, Mr. R. W. Horne sends 
an extraordinary instance of the freaks perpetrated by 


the memorable ’93 flood in those parts. The cross- 
piece of wood, which can be plainly seen resting in 
the branches of the tree, remains as an indisputable 
high-water mark of that awful calamity. The tree 
which bears this extraordinary flood-freak stands close 
by the main road which runs from Oxley to Rocklea, 
and about eight miles from Brisbane in a westerly 
direction. 
MASTS AS SMOKE-STACKS. 

_ The first illustration in the next column shows 
just the top of the foremast of the steel tow-barge, 
U. Le Baron Jenney, which plies between Duluth, 
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Minnesota, and Buffalo, New York, and 

| other Lake Erie ports. This tow-bargé is one 

of a large line of boats that carry iron ore and 

grain on the Great Lakes. On the trip when 

the accompanying views were taken this boat 

loaded 235,000 bushels of wheat at Duluth 

for shipment to Buffalo. In the second view 

the boat is shown lying at the dock with 

another one just like her, both ready to leave 

port on the last trip of the season of 1899. 

The peculiarity of 

this boat lies in the 

fact that, while she 

has two ordinary 

masts, the fore- 

mast is a hollow 

steel tube and is 

used as a smoke- 

stack for two small 

boilers which are 

used to operate 

the bilge- pumps, the 

steam-winches, and _ hois- 

ters. The height of the 

mast, which is some 78ft. 

to the top, gives a strong 

draught to the fire. The 

way this idea came to be 

utilized in the first place 

was the danger of fire from 

sparks on board two tank- 

boats built to carry oil in 

bulk for the Standard Oil 

Company. This method 

entirely overcame that 

difficulty, and now there 

are about ten barges which 

use the same method. 

These interesting photos. 

were kindly sent by Mr. 

Clifford L. Higgins, of 

418, West 8th Avenue, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
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A MODERN DIOGENES. 

Mr. C. R. Dix writes from far-off Wellington,*N.Z. 
He says: ** The photo. is that of a workman and 
his ‘domicile.’ The man is engaged excavating a 
sila pit some distance from town, and had the beer 
vat-——for such is his house—drawn up to its present 
position by a bullock team. The vat is about 8ft. in 
diameter at the larger end. It is more commodious 
than one would imagine. My friend the photographer, 
Mr. Hunt, the workman, and myself were seated 
quite comfortably in the vat while the old fellow was 
relating his experiences of Colonial life, which extended 
over a period of forty years. You will notice that he 
has fitted up a door and also a small window, while 
close to them are a sod chimney and fireplace. The 
man’s comforts are few—a rough bunk to sleep in 
with no covering but two sacks ; while all I noticed in 
the way of provisions were a few loaves of bread and 
some tins containing tea and sugar. But he seemed 
quite contented, and was glad to be up on the green 
hills, far away from the noise and bustle of the city 
lying below him.” 


GOOSETOWN, CONEY ISLAND. 

The photograph of a newly-discovered township is 
here reproduced for the first time through the enter- 
prise of our correspondent, Mr. A. 
Brooklyn. Mr. Davidson went to Captain Boynton’s 


H. Davidson, of 
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on Coney Island, to shoot 
the shutes. In endeavouring to rest 
his nervous system after the exciting 
experience referred to, he took a stroll 
through Goosetown. No sooner had 
he arrived there than he whipped out his 
kodak, and we reproduce the result. There 
are a post-office, a police-station, an hospital, 
and other buildings in this novel township, 
Judging from the numerous cries of 
**Quack !” ‘*Quack !” that one heard at 
regular intervals, the hospital would not 
seem to rank very highly in the estimation 
of the otherwise peaceful inhabitants. 


big show 


AN EXPENSIVE MOUSE-TRAP. 

Mr. A. C. V. Davies, of Abbey Gardens, 
Keynsham, near Bristol, writes as follows: 

**T was much annoyed one night last 
November by a couple of mice which must 

have got into my bedroom during the day. 

They scuttled about all over the place, and mace 
such a noise that sleep was impossible. Fearing 


danger to my camera standing close by, I got out 








of hed, and, suddenly striking a 
match, saw a mouse jump from 
the top of the chest of drawers 
to the ground, and vanish under 
the bed. .Seeing no more I went 
back to bed, and slept soundly 
for the remainder of the night. 
After dinner the next day I 
thought of examining the camera 
to see if the mice hac done any 
damage at all. I was surprised 
to. find. a mouse caught by the 
tail, hanging head downwards. 
I suppose that this mouse must 
have been on the top of the 
camera, and in jumping off caught 
its tail between the strut and 
camera, got round the rubber 
tube, gnawed the tassel from 
the setting-cord of the shutter, 
and was then overcome by the 
rush of blood to the head.” 
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the nearest assistance the fire would be upon 
him. Suddenly across his excited brain flashed 
the thought of matches. He lost no time in 
starting a fire. Slowly, but surely, it burned, 
and soon there was a bare spot large enough to 
receive himself, his oxen, and other effects. 
After covering himself and his oxen with the 
grain sacks he had in his waggon as a protection 
from the heat and smoke, he stretched on the 
ground and waited in suspense. The fire 
advanced—rushing, roaring, crackling, leaping, 
seething—and surrounded them. ‘The heat was 
intense — almost scorching. Then, in about 
ten minutes, it passed, 
leaving behind it a 
black expanse of char- 
red grass and ashes. 
Weare indebted for this 
interesting curiosity to 
Mr. M. N. Waddell, 
of Dominion City. 
WHO CAN TELL? 
This curiously marked 
bottle was found in a 
wine-cellar at Ashbur- 
ton, Devon, which had 
been flooded by the 
River Yeo. The very 
slight deposit of mud 
Te has been cleanly wiped 
PHOTOGRAPHED UNDER WATER. off by the wandering 
Mr. Albert Waterhouse informs us that this curious of some animal in its 
snap-shot of himself was taken at his home in Honolulu. tortuous progress, and 
Mr. Waterhouse was holding a lead weight in his hands, the track 1S indented 
ind was walking on the bottom of a swimming tank, the | on one side only ! Can 
water being about 8ft. deep. any reader say by what 
a animal this was done ? 
WHAT A PRAIRIE FIRE LOOKS LIKE. This interesting bottle 
The accompanying photograph of one of the fiercest is the property of 
fires that ever visited the vicinity of Dominion City was Mr. D. O. Evans, and 
taken by Mr. Geo. Barrowclough about four o’clock in may be seen in the 
the afternoon of October 20, 1899. It shows the smoke window of Mr. J. J. O. Evans, of Teignmouth. 
arising from a fire ten miles distant, north of Dominion The photo. is by Valentine and Son, Teignmouth. 
City. This photo. was 
taken about five 
minutes before the 
great volumes ob- 
scured the sun and 
left everything in 
darkness, After the 
smoke blew over 
( ] yu j ashes fol- 
lowed. In a_ short 
time the fire had 
reached the outskirts 
of the town, and but 
for the Roseau River 
would probably have 
swept the city out of 
existence. Mr. Jno. 
Smith, who was re- 
turning home from 
Dominion City that 
afternoon, saw the 
fire coming suddenly 
on him. Being an 
old settler, he knew 
what a_ terrible 
calamity it was to be 
ertaken by a prairie 
hre without means of 
defence. He knew 
efore he could reach 
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A HERO-WORSHIPPER'S WATCH. 
Yankee ingenuity long ago turned its attention 


to designing patriotic mementos during the Spanish- 
American War, and is still turning out curiosities of 


the kind in endless variety. Here, for example, is a 
timepiece for American hero-worshippers. In the 
centre of the dial is a portrait of Admiral Dewey ; 
while the places of the figures representing the hours 
are taken by other portraits of those who figured pro- 
minently in the conflict in question. President 
McKinley’s picture represents twelve, and foliowing 
the hands of the watch in their usual direction, the 
other portraits are those of Ex-Secretary of War 
Alger, General Wheeler, Admiral Sampson, General 
Merritt, Admiral ’ 
Schley, Colonel 
Roosevelt, Lieutenant 
Hobson (who sank 
the Merrimage), 
General Shafter, 
Captain Sigsbee, 
General Miles, and 
Secretary of the Navy 
Long. This interest- 
ing photo, was sent us 
by Mr. F. J. Leyler, 
of 4211, Regent 
Square, Philadelphia. 
AN EXALTED MULE. 
This cart was being 
charged with effects 
by some gipsies at 
the hamlet of Tum- 
pango, near Mexico. 
When putting too 
much weight at the 
rear of the cart the 
mule-shafter was car 
ried skywards, as 


shown. This picture was taken from a photograph by 

Mr. Tumore, an Englishman, who fell to the ground 

with the negatives in his bosom, all his plates being 

smashed with the exception of the one reproduced 

here. Mr. F. Flemenco, of Mexico, is responsible for 

this contribution. 
THE WORK OF WOODPECKERS. 

The accompanying photograph, which was taken 
near Oakville, Cal., by Mr. W. W. Fuller, of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, a few weeks ago, illustrates a 
remarkable instance of work done by the California 
woodpecker in storing up a supply of acorns in the 
trunk of an oak. The section of tree shown measures 
4ft. in height, is 34in. in diameter across the base 
(which is uppermost in the photograph), and 2oin. 
across the other end. By careful counting 1,960 
acorns were found embedded in the surface of the 


section, which would give fuily one acorn to every 
two square inches. Each acorn fits so neatly the 
hole in which it is embedded as to suggest the query 
as to whether the birds storing them there gauged the 
holes to the varying size of the acorns, or selected the 
latter to fit the holes they make. 





IT WAS UPON THE FOREMOST OF THE MASKED SCOUNDRELS THAT 
TAHOURDIN EMPTIED BOTH BARRELS. 


( See page 





